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° 
Discourse 

Some in their discourse desire rather com- 
mendation of wit, in being able to hold all 
arguments, than of judgment in discerning 
what is true, as if it were a praise to know 
what might be said and not what should be 
thought. 

Some have certain commonplaces and themes 
wherein they are good and want variety, which 
kind of poverty is for the most part tedious 
and, when it is once ridiculous. 
The most honorable part of talk is to give the 
occasion and again to moderate and pass to 
somewhat else, for then a man leads the dance. 

It is good, in discourse and speech of con- 
versation, to vary and intermingle speech of 
the present occasion with arguments, tales 
with reasons, asking of questions with telling 
of opinions and jest with earnest, for it is a 
dull thing to tire and, as we say now, to jade 
anything too far. 

As for jest, there are certain things which 
ought to be privileged from it—namely, reli- 
gion, matters of state, great persons, any 
man’s present business of importance and any 
case that deserves pity. Yet there be some 
who think their wits have been asleep except 
they dart out somewhat that is piquant and 
to the quick. 

He that questions much shall learn much 
and content much, but especially if he apply 
his questions to the skill of the persons whom 
he asks, for he shall give them occasion to 
please themselves in speaking and himself 
shall continually gather knowledge. 

But let his questions not be troublesome. 
for that is fit for a poser. And let him be 
sure to leave other men their turns to speak. 
If there be any that would reign and take up 
all the time, let him find means to take them 
off and to bring others on. 

Speech of a man’s self ought to be seldom 
and well chosen. There is but one case 
wherein a man may commend himself with 
good grace, and that is in commending virtue 
in another. Francis Bacon. 
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‘| Matter of Utmost Urgency’ 


For the third time in four years, the AFL-CIO is asking 
Congress to modernize the Fair Labor Standards Act. Pres- 
ident Meany was labor's lead-off witness before a Senate 
Labor Subcommittee a few days ago. This is the complete 
text of his statement in support of the Kennedy-Morse bill. 


Wty LE ISSUE now before you has 
| passed the stage of being a 
mm subject for study, a subject for 

philosophical debate. It has now be- 

come a matter of utmost urgency. 

This is the third time in four years 
that we have been here urging a better 
wage and hour law. Each time we in 
the AFL-CIO have laid before this 
committee a wide range of facts sup- 
porting the need for a higher mini- 
mum wage and for extension of min- 
imum wage protection to many of 
those who are now denied its pro- 
tection. 

In those four years the situation 
has just grown worse. What was 
merely unfair in 1956 has become in- 
tolerable in 1959. 

The failure of Congress to take 
imaginative and courageous action on 
this matter has perpetuated the mis- 
ery of substandard living conditions 
for millions of our fellow Ameri- 
cans. It has weakened our domestic 
economy and damaged our prestige 
—and the prestige of democracy it- 
self 

These are strong words, but they 
are justified. The evidence is over- 


throughout the world. 


whelming. 

Let us begin by recognizing that 
the earnings of millions of American 
workers are keyed directly to the 
federal minimum wage. This fact has 
been freely acknowledged by the Sec- 
retary of Labor, and I am sure he 
will acknowledge it again when he 
appears before you. 

Unfortunately, the Secretary and 
the trade 
sharp disagreement when it comes to 


union movement are in 
acting on this acknowledged fact. 
Just a short time ago—on March 12, 
to be exact—the Secretary addressed 
himself to this question in a report to 
Congress. He said there were many 
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large groups of workers whose earn- 
ings were at or near the present legal 
minimum of $1 an hour. Because of 
that, he said—because many workers 
made only $1 an hour—the minimum 
should be left alone. 

It seems to me that exactly the op- 
posite is true. 

I say to you that if many workers 
are at or near the $1 an hour level, it 
is high time we raised the level. 

In defending his position, Secre- 
tary Mitchell that a 
higher minimum would involve the 
risk of “substantially curtailing em- 
ployment or earning power,” a re- 
sult which the Fair Labor Standards 
Act says should be avoided. 


has claimed 


We do not agree that there is any 
such risk. Certainly no such risk can 
be found in the Department of La- 
bor’s own studies. But even if there 
were a risk, I would remind you that 
the stated policy of the act, the ob- 
jective to which everything else is sec- 
ondary, is to “correct and as rapidly 
as possible to eliminate” working con- 
ditions which are “detrimental to the 
maintenance of the minimum stand- 
ard of living necessary for health, 
efficiency and general well-being of 
workers.” 

We haven’t reached that goal by 
a long shot. We never will if we heed 
the advice of those who have no con- 
fidence in the ability of the American 
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economy to expand or no real regard 
for those millions whose living stand- 
ard today is far below that which we 
like to call the American way. 

No witness here should have to 
belabor the point that $1 an hour is 
too little to maintain “the minimum 
standard of living necessary for 
and general well- 
being of workers.” There are all 
sorts of scientific surveys showing 


health, efficiency 


how much a family or a single person 
needs to live decently. On the basis 


of these studies we ought to be 
ashamed for asking so little. 

It should be enough to ask you gen- 
tlemen, as individuals, to imagine 
what it must be like to live on an in- 
come of $1 an hour, $40 a week, or 
less. Change places for a moment 
with your fellow-American who earns 
Feed your family on it; 


Try to 


$1 an hour. 
raise your children on it. 
visualize it. 

When we talk in terms of $1 an 
hour or less, we are not talking about 
poverty. We are talking about des- 
titution—grinding, miserable desti- 
tution. And I submit there is no 
place for destitution in the American 


way of life. 


HE bill we are supporting (S. 
Tose) would raise the minimum 
wage to $1.25 an hour. That would 
barely cover the basic living costs of 
a single, self-supporting worker em- 
ployed full time. Surely this is mod- 
est enough in terms of human needs, 
and it is equally modest against the 
background of our national wage 
structure as a whole. 

That wage structure, experience has 
shown, is not affected to any extent 
by increases in the federal minimum 
wage. When badly needed relief has 
been granted to workers at the bot- 
tom of the ladder, there is no visible 
influence at the top. 

The statistics to support this point 
and the other points in my statement 
will be presented in detail by the di- 
rector of the Reasearch Department 
of the AFL-CIO, Mr. Stanley Rut- 
tenberg. who is here with me today. 
However, a few figures at this time 


may be useful. 
Average industrial earnings today 
are $2.21 an hour. 


That’s about 80 





cents an hour more than they were in 
1949, when the 75-cent minimum 
wage law was enacted. Over the last 
nine years, therefore the average in- 
dustrial wage has gone up more than 
three times as much as the federal 
minimum wage. 

It must be remembered that the 
average wage includes the lowest- 
paid as well as the highest-paid in- 
dustrial workers. The 
actual gap between them 
has widened even more 
than a comparison of 
averages would indicate. 

In many lower-wage 
industries, even where 
there is union organiza- 
tion, the earnings of 
workers have increased 
very little more than the 
increase in the minimum wage. This 
is due in large part to the unfair 
competitive pressure of non-union 
firms. 

The runaway shop and the sweat- 
shop are still with us. In some indus- 
tries, such as the garment industry, 
they are an active threat to the sol- 
vency of legitimate companies and to 
the jobs of organized workers. These 
social outcasts locate in the econom- 
ically retarded sections of the coun- 
try—in the rural South or in de- 
pressed areas in Pennsylvania, New 
England and elsewhere—and offer $1 
an hour wages to job-hungry people. 

No one needs to explain why this 
Congress 





condition is undesirable. 
has repeatedly upheld the principle 
that competition based on substand- 
ard wages is a social and economic 
evil and morally indefensible. 

It must also be borne in mind that 
sharp wage differences exist within 
certain industries and occupations. 
In retailing, for example—a field 
which is not now covered by the 
Wage-Hour Law and where union or- 
ganization ‘is not strong—there has 





been an increase in average hourly 
earnings. It has been a slower and 
smaller increase than the industrial 
figure, but it is often cited as an ex- 
cuse for continuing the exemption of 
retail trade from the law. 

This excuse does not bear close ex- 
retail 


amination. The increase in 


wages has been very largely confined 
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to the higher-paid groups. The group 
at the bottom, the group making $1 
an hour or less, has remained where 
it was. 

One of my colleagues told me a 
story the other day which dramatizes 
the point. Out in Cleveland a widow 
has been struggling for years as a 
saleslady to keep the household going 
so that her son could continue his edu- 
cation. The boy landed 
an after-school job as a 
delivery boy for a super- 
market which is organ- 
ized. He earns $1.31 an 
hour. His mother, mean- 
while, is working in one 
of the large department 
stores in the city. She 
gets 75 cents an hour. 

I do not maintain that 
$1.31 an hour is a typical wage for 
delivery boys. But 75 cents an hour 
is all too common for retail workers 
generally. 

Consequently, we are faced with a 
widening gulf between the _better- 
paid worker, the typical worker, and 
those at the foot of the economic 
scale. And there is every reason to 
expect the gulf to widen unless Con- 


gress acts. 


MM‘ union contracts now include 
cost-of-living and so-called “im- 
The first 


safeguards workers against loss of 


provement factor” clauses. 


purchasing power caused by inflation. 
The second is a formula designed to 
give workers an automatic share in 
the fruits of higher productivity. 

Over the last three years these two 
clauses alone have brought about 45 
cents an hour to the workers who are 
covered by them. It is reasonable to 
expect the same process to continue 
even if—as we all hope—the general 
price level remains stable as it has 
for the better part of a year. 

So even if the basic terms of these 
trade union agreements were un- 
changed—even if the wages paid un- 
der these agreements reflected only 
the increase in man-hour produc- 
tivity—the lower-paid workers, who 
do not have such safeguards, would 
fall farther and farther behind. 

They have already fallen far behind 


in other respects. Recent years have 
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seen the development of social bene- 
fits for industrial workers and skilled 
tradesmen on a broad scale. Today’s 
average worker has paid holidays and 
a paid vacation. He has a pension 
in addition to his social security. He 
has sickness and accident benefits, 
hospitalization, life insurance and 
supplementary unemployment com- 
pensation. 

Of course, even some of the lowest- 
paid workers have some of these ben- 
efits. Very few, if any, have all of 
them. Just as the lowest-paid group 
has lagged in direct earnings, it has 
lagged in the social safeguards which 
have become an accepted part of the 
American scene. 


7 do these facts mean to us 
as Americans? 

They mean that we are creating, 
within our own free society, a “de- 
pressed class” of workers—a class 
that day by day grows in numbers 
as its condition grows more desper- 
ate. 

This is an economic threat, a so- 
cial and moral disgrace and a diplo- 
matic catastrophe. 

The economic threat should be 
clear enough. We have learned by 
now that poverty carries a high price- 
tag. We are endlessly and expensively 
sweeping up after the underprivileged 
—clearing slums, improving public 
health services, battling juvenile de- 
linquency, financing public assistance 
programs. And that’s the smallest 
part of the bill. 

We pay a bigger price by falling 
short of genuine prosperity and full 
employment. This is a growing coun- 
try, and our economy must grow with 
it. To keep America at work, all 
Americans must have the ability to 
buy the goods they want and need. 

We have not reached that goal. To- 
day our productive capacity is greater 
than our ability to buy the things 
we want and need. Despite all the 
talk about our recovery from the re- 
cession, nearly four million Ameri- 
cans are still unemployed. 

We in the AFL-CIO have proposed 
a series of measures to meet the prob- 
lem of unemployment. In particular, 
we have urged federal standards for 
unemployment compensation, so that 
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these benefits can be restored to a 
realistic level. But we—and the Amer- 
ican workers we represent—would 
rather have jobs than jobless pay. 
Improving the Wage-Hour Law 
would be a long step in that direc- 
tion. It would undergird the econ- 
omy, purchasing 
strengthen the entire structure of our 


improve power, 
free enterprise system. 

It should be equally clear that a 
“depressed class” in our society is a 
social and moral disgrace. We do not 
contend that all workers should be 
paid the same; we do insist that all 
workers should be paid enough to live 
on, 

A generation ago the American 
people decided that the sweatshop was 
no longer tolerable; that an enter- 
prise which could not pay its workers 
a living wage had no proper place in 
the United States. That decision was 
written into the original Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 

It was a proper decision, fully in 
keeping with American principles. 
But unless the law is now brought up 
to date, the decision will stand re- 
versed. The pledge of 1938 will be 
broken. And a broken promise is 
worse than no promise at all. 

I do not see how we can live with 
our consciences as long as we con- 
demn millions of our fellow-citizens 
to work at wages too low to pro- 
vide them with food, clothing and 
shelter. 

Bear in mind that we are not talk- 
ing about the unemployed. We are 
talking about men and women who 
give a full day’s work to their em- 
ployers. 

I do not think “disgrace” is too 
strong a word for that. Perhaps it 
will be less clear why I look at this 
problem as a catastrophe in the great 
struggle of our time, the global strug- 
gle between free democracy and total- 
itarian communism. 

I am proud of the American la- 
bor movement’s record in that strug- 
gle. The AFL-CIO and its affiliated 
unions have been among the most 
stalwart supporters of a firm stand 
against Communist aggression. We 
have fought the Communists in their 
attempts to infiltrate the working 
force. We have fought for an adequate 





defense program and an adequate for- 
eign aid program. We have rejected 
without hesitation the political temp- 
tation to wink at cuts in these appro- 
priations in order to ease the path of 
the domestic measures we seek. 

In addition, through the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions, through the cooperation of 
free trade unions with government 
and through close fraternal associa- 
tions between our member unions and 
corresponding organizations in other 
democratic nations, we have worked 
to strengthen free labor and the prin- 
ciples of a free society on every con- 
tinent. 

We believe in these programs. We 
look at them as enlightened self-in- 
terest, in the best sense of the term. 

But we also believe that the well- 
being of our own people, the kind of 
society we have here in the United 
States, is tremendously important to 
the success of our cause. 


uR way of life, with all its imper- 

fections, is infinitely better than 

the best that communism can offer. 

But we are not trying to convince 

ourselves. We are trying to convince 

the underprivileged masses in the un- 
derdeveloped nations of the world. 

In that kind of struggle our own 
record can be decisive. 

The Indian peasant and the African 
tribesman are not impressed by our 
millionaires. They are not even im- 
pressed by the high standard of liv- 
ing won by our higher-paid workers. 
They want to know how we treat 
the people who are least favored 
the people at the bottom of the eco- 
nomic ladder—the people like them- 
selves. 

Here again, you and I know that 
the least fortunate, most oppressed 
worker in the United States—the re- 
tail worker who makes only 75 cents 
an hour, the farm laborer who may 
get as little as $3 a day—is better 
off than his counterpart under com- 
munism, for he lives in a land of 
freedom. But here again, what we 
know is less important than what the 
world believes. 

As we are all very well aware, every 





one of our shortcomings—real or 
imagined (Continued on Page 38) 
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Right to Work’ Laws Sow 
the Seeds of Depresston 


By HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


Co-Chairman, National Council for Industrial Peace 


URING more than thirty years 
in public life. 1 have been 
guided by the belief that our 
laws should serve the com- 


mon good, When a law is punitive 
or discriminatory in its intent or ap- 
plication, it can do great harm. Even 
though its evils may be quickly recog- 
nized, much time may 
times years—before public opinion 


pass—some- 


can be aroused and legislative proc- 
reinstituted to remove the of- 
We know this to be 
constitutional 


esses 
fending law. 
true 
amendment is involved. 

Some unwise laws have come into 
being at times of great emotional 
stress. Others resulted from 
pressures brought by powerful lob- 
bies that have not always represented 
And many have 


especially where 


have 


the public interest. 
been enacted because of a lack of 
public awareness of their purpose or 
effect. 

In public office, from which I am 
now retired. I fought such unwise 
legislation with all my strength. In 
that fight I was privileged to be 
closely associated for many years with 
a very great man. President Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt. We fought to- 
gether for the welfare and rights of 
ordinary men and women. 

I am still carrying on this fight as 
co-chairman of the National Council 
for Industrial Peace. an organization 
devoted to the defense of the public 
interest. which includes the rights and 
welfare of working men and women 
and their unions. This organization 
has opposed the falsely called “right 
to work” laws which are being advo- 
cated by anti-labor elements in a num- 
ber of our states. 

In this present fight against the so- 
called “right to work” laws. I am 
associated with President Roosevelt’s 
widow. a great woman, Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt. She is co-chairman of the 
National Council for Industrial Peace. 

Tn the campaigns in various states 
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by the advocates of the misnamed 
“right to work” laws we have seen 
attempts by a small but powerful 
group to enact laws under the cloak 
of “states’ rights” that would hold 
wages down and take away decent 
working conditions. 


NE of the reasons “right to work” 
O is so difficult to combat is the 
campaign of half-truths and mislead- 
ing statements waged by its sponsors. 

Aldous Huxley has described the 
technique in these words: 

“In their anti-rational propaganda, 
the enemies of freedom systematically 
pervert the resources of language in 
order to wheedle or stampede their 
victims into thinking, feeling and 
acting as they, the mind manipula- 
tors, want them to think, feel and 
act.” 

In blunter terms, it is known as the 
technique of “the big lie.” 

In the campaign seeking public ac- 
ceptance of “right to work” laws, the 
most misleading claim of all is the 
name. Such legislation does not pro- 
vide a right to work. Where this mis- 


named proposal has become law, its 
effect has been to restrict freedom of 
contract between labor and employers 
by outlawing the union shop. 

I believe that responsible labor un- 
ions are the greatest single safeguard 
of the right of the worker to be em- 
ployed and to be treated fairly on the 
job. “Right to work” laws are aimed 
at crippling and destroying the means 
by which labor can safeguard these 
rights. 

It should be pointed out that the 
Supreme Court has held that the Con- 
stitution secures to all a freedom of 
association, which includes the right 
to join a trade union and to bargain 
collectively with employers on_ the 
terms and conditions of employment. 

The “right to work” promoters 
would have us believe their proposals 
really don’t hurt a bit, that their pur- 
pose is not to wreck the collective 
bargaining process or to destroy un- 
ions or to legalize the exploitation of 
“cheap” labor so that some segments 
of industry can produce goods at 
1920 wages to sell at 1959 prices. 

To hear the “right to werk” advo- 
cates tell it, the only reason the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
the Chamber of Commerce and _ the 
so-called “National Right to Work 
Committee” spend such huge sums in 
efforts to enact these laws is to “save” 
working people from “union bosses.” 

But let’s see who is really exploit- 
ing whom. 


INETEEN states have enacted these 

laws. With a single exception, 
these are either Southern states where 
low wages, child labor and substand- 
ard working conditions have been 
traditional parts of the economy or 
agricultural states where problems of 
labor-management relations are rela- 
tively unknown or not understood and 
where comparatively few people are 
employed in industry. 


What has happened to working 
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people in these states? I would like 
to discuss some of the results of 
“right to work” laws that have come 
to the attention of the National Coun- 
cil for Industrial Peace. 

I have studied a number of letters 
and advertisements in national pub- 
lications. The letters are from mayors 
or chambers of commerce in South- 
ern communities addressed to indus- 
try executives in the North. The ad- 
vertisements are from development 
groups addressed to the same au- 
dience. 

Let’s see what they say. Selecting 
at random, here is a letter signed by 
the chairman of the industrial divi- 
sion of the chamber of commerce in 
an Arkansas community. Another is 
from the mayor of a Mississippi town 
to a Connecticut manufacturer. A 
full-page advertisement in a “class” 
publication is sponsored by a group 
in North Carolina. Arkansas, Missis- 
sippi and North Carolina are all 
“right to work” states. 

The Arkansas letter, marked “per- 
sonal,” says: 

“T would like very much to come 
and have a confidential talk with 
you. There is much to know about 
the favorable labor situation here 
that cannot be publicized. There is 
plenty of darn good labor within 
commuting distance, now making the 
bare minimum wage. 

“These thousands of rural dwellers 
have little or no rent to pay and 
grow or raise most of the food they 
eat. They enjoy low living costs. 
There are no better workers any- 
where. They will be with you and 
for you and listen to no leaders ex- 
cept your own. 

“Closed shops are in violation of 
Arkansas’ freedom-to-work law.” 


A’ this is what the Mississippi 
mayor said about working people 
in his community: 

“Our wonderful labor, 98 per cent 
native-born, mostly high school grad- 
uates, will lower average hourly in- 
dustrial wage rates six to forty-nine 
below other Southern states 
and from fifty to ninety-five cents be- 
low Northern states. 

“You will also get a much higher 
average man production, some plants 
even getting double what they got in 
their Northern plants. 

“This labor is truly American, not 
afflicted with the ‘something for 
nothing’ idea, and works together 


cents 
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Unemployment is the result when unfair 
competition -from “right to work” areas 
puts decent companies out of business. 


joyously with management for the 
success of both. * * * No one will 
tell you whom you must employ, and 
all detrimental state laws for indus- 
trial operations have been repealed. 
The closed union shop has been out- 
lawed in Mississippi.” 

And the North Carolina advertise- 
ment read as follows: 

“Within six months after our 
Southern work force was hired, it 
was producing at greater efficiency in 
North Carolina than we had ever 
experienced. And the majority of 
workers are operating machines com- 
pletely foreign to them. * * * IT have 
nothing but the highest praise for 
North Carolina workers. They learn 
rapidly, appreciate their jobs and 
are anxious to give a day’s work for 
a day’s pay.” 

An outraged secretary, reading this 
advertisement, wrote across it: 

“People for sale—best quality— 
cheap!” 

We see here a studied appeal to 
industry to move to “right to work” 
states where, shackled by such op- 
pressive laws, a docile labor force 
will accept whatever wages and work- 
ing conditions are thrown to them. 

Then we have the recent opinion 
of the attorney-general of South Da- 
kota on the meaning of his state’s 
“right to work” law. 

This official ruled that the South 
Dakota law grants a non-union 
worker the “right to work” for a 
lower wage than union workers and 
gives the employer the right to pre- 
fer him in promotions over union 
members despite provisions in an 
existing contract for seniority rights. 

Under the “right to work” law in 
South Dakota, this could be used to 
destroy the entire structure of union 





contracts, to lower wages and to wipe 
out the seniority system. 

The question naturally arises: Have 
the “right to work” laws been used 
for union-cracking purposes, to beat 
down wages and to worsen working 
conditions in the states in which they 
have been enacted? 

The answer is yes. The story is one 
of lost jobs, impoverishment and 
heartbreak over the past twelve years 
since Section 14-b of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act encouraged passage of “right 
to work” laws in individual states. I 
shall cite a few instances. 

In the little town of Winchester, 
Virginia, 300 men and women work- 
ers of the O’Sullivan Rubber Corpo- 
ration have been out of work since 
1956. Their controversy with man- 
agement began in the spring of that 
year when the workers voted 343 to 2 
to be represented by the United Rub- 
ber Workers. The union asked for 
an increase of fifteen cents an hour, 
pensions, paid holidays and impartial 
arbitration of unresolved grievances. 

The union contended the O’Sulli- 
van workers were being paid forty to 
sixty cents an hour under the scale of 
similar plants elsewhere in the U.S. 

The company countered with a 
three-cent offer. Negotiations dragged 
and got nowhere, and about 400 pro- 
duction workers walked out. 

About three weeks later the com- 
pany fhreatened to fire the strikers 
and replace them permanently. About 
seventy-five employes returned to 
work, and the company made good 
its threat and hired 165 new em- 
ployes off farms in West Virginia and 
the Carolinas. 

The employer then told union nego- 
tiators that strikers would be given 
jobs only (Continued on Page 36) 
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MERICAN labor is internation- 
ally minded—‘perhaps more 
than any other section of our 

population.” This statement was 
made by William F. Schnitzler. AFL- 
CIO secretary-treasurer. in an ad- 
dress before the Danish Trade Union 
Congress, in session at Copenhagen. 
He pointed out that American labor 
for years has been “in the forefront” 
for adequate foreign aid, both eco- 
nomic and military. 

Mr. Schnitzler turned the spotlight 
on rapacious Soviet colonialism. He 
warned that Europe and the Amer- 
icas, no less than Africa and Asia, 
are threatened by the Communists’ 
He also told the 
convention of Danish labor: 

“We of American labor recognized 
the menace of Nazi totalitarianism 
when it was the gravest threat to 
human dignity, freedom and world 
peace. Today we realize equally well 
the menace of Communist totalitari- 
anism—the present fiendish hostil- 
ity of the Moscow-Peiping axis to 
every ideal of human liberty and 


‘ 


‘new colonialism.” 


decency.” 

The AFL-CIO  secretary-treasurer 
assured the Danish trade 
that the American people and_ the 
U.S. labor would resist 
aggression by the Communist war- 
lords “just as determinedly and 
forcefully as we did the Nazi-Fascist 


unionists 


movement 


aggressors.” 

“Korea, Hungary, Berlin. Tibet 
are cruel and painful reminders to 
us,” said Mr. Schnitzler, “that hu- 
man liberty and national freedom, 
like peace and prosperity, are indi- 
visible. When they are endangered 
anywhere they are in danger every- 
where. 

“In this realization and for the 
sake of peace. we wholeheartedly 
support NATO and want to see it 
become an ever stronger and more 
effective instrument of free world 
unity and security. In this spirit we 
insist on an adequate system of in- 
ternational control and inspection as 
indispensable to genuine universal 
reduction of armaments, the banning 
of all military nuclear tests and 
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COMMUNIST COLOMALISH 


MOSCOW-PEIPING AXIS CASTIGATED BY SECRETARY SCHNITZLER 


Bill Schnitzler 
addressed Danish workers. 


AFL-CIO's 


atomic and all other weapons of mass 
destruction.” 

In another section of his address 
the AFL-CIO officer discussed auto- 
mation problems in the United States. 

“American labor has never been 
opposed to the introduction of ever 
more efficient machinery.” said Mr. 
Schnitzler. “When the proper social 
relations and economic conditions 
prevail, machines running machines 
can serve to promote human well- 
being. 

“You can rest assured that Amer- 
ican labor will not permit technolog- 
ical progress to disemploy and im- 
poverish our working people. All 
the vigor and militancy which have 
characterized our uphill battles to 
win our present position will go into 
our efforts to have the working people 
share in the benefits of improved 
techniques in modern industry. 

“This is no abstract or theoretical 
question for us. We face automation 
as a living, practical, everyday prob- 
lem. Technological factors account 
for a large portion of our already 
large body of unemployed. 

“Through trade union and legis- 
lative action, through public enlight- 
enment and support, we are dealing 
energetically with our unemployment 
problem—a problem which continues 
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acute at a moment when the economic 
trend in our country is upward.” 

Mr. Schnitzler emphasized that the 
International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions has a heavy responsi- 
bility “at this critical hour in the life 
of nations.” 

“The ICFTU has a great oppor. 
tunity,” he declared, “to serve world 
free labor, to inspire and encourage 
the workers behind the Iron Curtain 
yearning for freedom and the peo- 
ples of Asia and Africa now coming 
into their own as free and self-reliant 
human beings and nations.” 

The AFL-CIO will continue to do 
everything in its power. Mr. Schnitz- 
ler said, to help build the ICFTU 
into “a powerful force for human 
well-being, social justice, freedom 
and peace.” 

The convention of the Danish trade 
union movement was informed by 
Mr. Schnitzler that the American 
people. like the Danes. know that 
democracy must be perfected and 
protected if freedom is to survive 
and flourish. 

“The American people, like the 
Danish, are bent on preserving their 
democratic ideals, social benefits and 
progress,” he said. “Our way of life 
is far from perfect, but we are free 
to change it for the better without 
fear of being sent to a slave labor 
camp or liquidated as they did under 
the Nazis and as they do behind the 
Iron Curtain.” 

The AFL-CIO leader said the 
American labor movement, in its ef- 
forts to achieve ever greater social 
security, was motivated by the prin- 
ciples of mutual aid and solidarity 
“which are so firmly rooted in Dan- 
ish culture.” 

“The AFL-CIO has put high on 
the agenda of its tasks the freeing of 
the population of our country from 
serious want arising out of circum 
stances and conditions beyond the 
individual’s control,” he declared. 

“We are striving for an ever more 
just distribution of our national 
wealth. We want an_ increasingly 
equitable distribution of the good 
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AFL-CIO Backs Facilities Bill 


HERE is a “critical” need for 

prompt federal action to help 

local communities to finance 
needed improvement and expansion 
of public facilities, the AFL-CIO has 
told Congress. 

Testifying before a House Bank- 
ing and Currency Subcommittee, 
AFL-CIO Legislative Director An- 
drew J. Biemiller urged improvement 
and then approval of the Spence- 
Rains community facilities bill. Pas- 
sage of this measure, he said, would 
be “one of the most significant legis- 
lature achievements of the Eighty- 
sixth Congress.” 

The Spence-Rains bill would set 
up a revolving fund of a billion dol- 
lars for loans to help communities 
to construct water supply systems, 
sewage disposal plants, hospitals and 
nursing homes. 

The AFL-CIO spokesman 
that the measure’s scope is “unneces- 
He asked that the 
include 


noted 


sarily limited.” 
measure be broadened to 
parks and recreation areas, libraries, 
bridges, public buildings and diag- 
nostic and treatment centers. 

Mr. Biemiller recommended that 
the bill include provisions for “ac- 
celerating federal assistance in the 
general decline in the 
economy.” This could be accom- 
plished, Mr. Biemiller said, by creat- 
ing another fund of a billion dollars, 
which would become available only 
after a finding that such a move “is 
necessary to further the objectives of 
the Employment Act of 1946.” 

Albert D. Whitehouse, director of 
the AFL-CIO Industrial Union De- 
partment, told the subcommittee that 
“it will be difficult if not impossible” 
for the nation to achieve a desirable 
rate of economic growth if the “basic 
underpinning” of community facili- 
ties can’t bear the load of new in- 
dustry and expanded population. 

Answering charges by opponents 
of the legislation who have pinned a 
“reckless spending” tag on the facili- 
ties bill, Mr. Whitehouse stressed that 
“there are no giveaways involved.” 

“Every cent that is loaned out 
under terms of this bill,” the IUD 
spokesman said, “must ultimately be 
returned to the federal treasury. 


event of a 
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Andrew J. Biemiller, head 
of Legislative Department, 
cited public works deficits. 


* * * The only subsidy involved is 


in providing an interest rate that the 
communities can afford.” 

Mr. Biemiller emphasized _ that 
communities are “finding it more 
difficult to obtain sufficient funds at 
reasonable rates of interest through 
bond issues floated in the private 
financial market.” He added: 

“Only through the intervention of 


the federal government will these 
localities be able to finance these 


needed public improvements at a 
reasonable rate of interest.” 

Mr. Biemiller warned that the 
principal opposition to the bill would 
be mounted by the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration, which, he said, is 


“solely concerned” with its efforts to 
balance the President’s precariously 
balanced $77 billion budget. 

Despite White House opposition, 
the director of the AFL-CIO’s Legis- 
lative Department continued, the 
President’s special assistant for pub- 
lic works planning, General J. S. 
Bragdon, has repeatedly called atten- 
tion to “the growing backlog of 
needed public works throughout the 
country.” 

General Bragdon’s recent speeches 
cite Commerce Department figures 
“indicating that an annual rate of 
over $20 billion would be necessary 
in order to catch up with the needs,” 
Mr. Biemiller told the subcommittee 
in his testimony. 

He quoted a government publica- 
tion, issued recently under the direc- 
tion of General Bragdon, as having 
stated: 

“In almost every field in public 
works * * * shortages are the rule, 
not the exception. In almost every 
category we are falling farther and 
farther behind in meeting even cur- 
rent demands. Backlogs, inadequate 
replacement schedules, urgent new 
requirements are characteristic of 
public works problems across the na- 
tion.” 

The AFL-CIO, Mr. Biemiller said, 
is convinced that “the job is becom- 
ing so enormous that it has grown 
beyond the capabilities of state and 
local governments.” He emphasized 
that communities “have not been 
able to keep pace with the tremen- 
dous expansion of population” that 
has occurred in the U.S. since the 


end of World War II. 


SEE LABOR’S NEW TELEVISION SHOW 


AMERICANS AT WORK 


SEE IT YOURSELF! 


TELL YOUR FRIENDS ABOUT IT! 
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William F. Schnitzler (left) and California Governor Edmund 








Brown 


wield the scissors at ceremonies opening 1959 Union-Industries Show. 
Mayor Christopher of San Francisco is third from the left, and at 
extreme right is Joseph Lewis, secretary of Union Label Department. 


Labor’s 


RA HE AFL-CIO will not slacken 
its campaign to bring the 
benefits of unionism to mil- 
lions of underprivileged toilers, AFL- 
CIO Secretary-Treasurer William F. 
Schnitzler told a crowd of several 
thousand in San Francisco at color- 
ful ceremonies opening the annual 
Union-Industries Show sponsored by 
the AFL-CIO Union Label and Serv- 
ice Trades Department. 

The six-day showing of $20,000,- 
000 worth of displays of union-made 
goods, Mr. Schnitzler said, was a trib- 
ute to the growing cooperation be- 
tween labor and management, and 
provided dramatic proof that enlight- 
ened workers and employers in the 
U.S. have rejected the “moth-eaten” 
theory of an “inevitable class strug- 
gle between labor and capital.” 

But at the same time a hard core 
of “diehard employers” remains, he 
warned, who present “bitter opposi- 
tion” to efforts to improve conditions 
for their workers. 

“Regardless of employer opposi- 
tion, regardless of restrictive legisla- 
tion, we must bring the benefits of 
trade unionism to millions of under- 
privileged workers,” the AFL-CIO’s 


secretary-treasurer declared. 
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Show Scores a Hit 


He was joined in the opening cere- 
monies by California’s Governor Ed- 
mund G. (Pat) Brown and San Fran- 
cisco’s Mayor George Christopher. 

In messages to show officials, Pres- 
ident Eisenhower and Secretary of 
Labor James P. Mitchell saluted the 
Union Label Department on its fiftieth 
anniversary and praised both the un- 
ions and cooperating companies for 
focusing public attention on the part- 
nership between labor and industry. 

Governor Brown, paying tribute to 
the “harmonious relationship between 
organized labor and fair employers 
working together for the common 
good,” issued a proclamation setting 
aside the show week as Labor-Man- 
agement Week in California. 

Mayor Christopher designated the 
same period as Union-Industries Show 
Week in San Francisco. 

Tens of thousands of persons 
jammed the auditorium daily to in- 
spect the goods and services on dis- 
play and to vie for more than $60,000 
werth of prizes offered by various 
exhibitors. 

In six days more than 350,000 saw 
the show. City officials said the turn- 
out was a new record for the mod- 
ern exhibit hall in the Civic Center. 






AFL-CIO 


The biggest prize was an all-electric 
kitchen, together with $2000 to cover 
installation costs. This prize was of- 
fered by the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers. It was 
won by a delighted housewife, Mrs. 
Lina Romano. 

Other prizes included a fiberglass 
boat, gas and electric stoves, hi-fi 
and color television receivers as well 
as free cigarettes presented by com- 


An old art was demonstrated. 
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panies that operate under contracts 
with the Tobacco Workers. 

Scores of AFL-CIO unions and em- 
ployers participated in the show, de- 
scribed by visitors as “a city within 
Almost every service and 
function necessary to keep the wheels 
of a modern city turning were part 
of the show—either in miniature or 
full size. 

For the first time in the show’s his- 
tory, the AFL-CIO Maritime Trades 
Department and the Seafarers, to- 
gether with the maritime industry, set 
up a mammoth display. 

The Operating Engineers recorded 
another “first’’ at the show by setting 
up an operating, miniature nuclear 
atomic reactor, with materials fur- 
nished by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, Stanford Research Institute 
and the University of California. 

Entertainment was provided by 
members of the American Federation 
of Musicians, whose services were 
paid for by a grant from the union’s 
performance trust fund. The Inter- 
national Alliance of Theatrical Stage 
Employes set up a miniature theater 
which showed a variety of films, in- 
cluding “Twenty-four Hours in Ty- 
rantland,” a motion picture produced 
by the AFL-CIO. 

As in former years, the Union-In- 
dustries Show’s 1959 edition effec- 


a city.” 
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Enormous crowds jammed the exhibition hall in San Francisco through the six days of labor’s big show. 


tively comniunicated the vital mes- 
sage of quality, cooperation and 
progress. The excellent products 
fashioned by skilled trade unionists 
and the efficient services performed 
by expert workers belonging to AFL- 
CIO organizations highlighted the 
significance of organized labor’s own 
distinctive symbols—the union label, 
the shop card and the service button. 

The big San Francisco exposition 
proved to be a wonderful showcase 
for conveying union labor’s impor- 
tant message in a tremendously at- 
tractive fashion. The months of ad- 
vance planning by the Union Label 
and Service Trades Department paid 
rich dividends. Credit must be given, 
too, to the many San Francisco area 
trade unionists who had been hard 
at work preparing for the show for 
more than a year. 

The Union-Industries Show has 
appeared in major cities from coast 
to coast since 1938. Thanks to the 
press, newsreels, television and radio, 
the annual event has become known 
to many millions of citizens in every 
section of the United States. 

Millions in foreign lands have also 
heard of labor’s great exposition. 

Union Label Department President 
John J. Mara and Secretary-Treasurer 
Joseph Lewis, the show’s director, ex- 
pressing great pleasure at the excel- 





lent turnout in San Francisco, an- 
nounced that Washington had been 
chosen as the site for the 1960 
Union-Industries Show. 


Governor Brown has fun operating 
a linotype. Others are William 


Schnitzler and Mayor Christopher. 

















By H. L. MITCHELL 


President, National Agricultural Workers Union 


WO MILLION hired workers 
employed on the nation’s 
farms work in “blue sky 
sweatshops” under conditions worse 
than those prevailing in industry dur- 





ing the last century. 

No law protects the right of farm 
workers to organize into unions and 
bargain with their employers. The re- 
sult is that less than one per cent have 
ever been members of a union. 

No law guarantees farm workers a 
minimum wage. They are excluded 
from all benefits of unemployment 
insurance coverage. Coverage under 
the old-age and survivors’ insurance 
provisions of the Social Security Act, 
although legally extended to most 
farm workers in 1950, is hedged 
about with restrictions and is improp- 
erly enforced. 

As for workmen’s compensation, 
only three states require compulsory 
coverage of farm workers. 

Loopholes in the law and its mal- 
administration force the hired farm 
worker to compete with even more 
desperate contract workers legally 
imported from other lands. 

One-half of the two miliion work- 
ers employed on farms are seasonal 
workers. Nearly half a million are 
contract laborers imported chiefly 
from Mexico. while others come in 
each year from the Bahamas, the Brit- 
ish West Indies, Japan and the Phil- 
ippines. A member of Congress from 
a Southwestern state described this 
contract labor system as follows: 

“A hundred years ago we owned 
slaves. Today we just lease them.” 

The annual average wage of all 
farm workers in the United States in 
1957 totaled $892 earned on jobs on 
and off the farm. The annual wage 
was $728 for farm work alone. 

Farm workers in 1957 worked an 
average of 125 days on farm jobs and 
nineteen days in other types of em- 
ployment. Their pay was $4.91 per 
day in terms of real wages. 

Of the two million workers em- 
ployed in agriculture. 700.000 worked 
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150 days or more for the same em- 
ployer. Over 1,200,000 workers were 
employed on the larger farms, often 
called “factories in the fields.” 

The nation’s hired farm workers 
have been so long neglected, living in 
poverty and despair in the sub-base- 
ment of society, that they are forgot- 
ten people, not even second-class citi- 
zens, 

Farm operations have become busi- 
ness enterprises operated by large 
stock companies and are in general 
controlled by the same one per cent 
of the population who control the na- 
tion’s industrial apparatus. 

As yet there has not emerged an 
agricultural corporation as large or 
as well-known as General Motors. 
However, there are many concerns 
engaged in both production and proc- 
essing of farm products whose brand 
names are almost as familiar to the 
consumer as is Ford or Chevrolet. 
Among these are the California Pack- 
ing Corporation, the Campbell Soup 
Company, the H. J. Heinz Company, 
Hunt Foods, Stokeley-Van Camp and 
Seabrook Farms. 

Some of these huge agricultural 
corporations own and operate farm 


factories in their own right. Others 
enter into contracts with other pro- 
ducers for delivery of the farm prod- 
ucts they process and distribute. Cali- 
fornia Packing Corporation and Sea- 
brook Farms do both. 

Farming is no longer “a way of 
life.” Today it is big business. For- 
tune reported in June, 1955, that 
the average investment in manufac- 
turing was $8000 per man, while in 
agriculture the capital investment per 
worker was $14,000. On the large 
“factory in the field” farm the invest- 
ment often exceeds $50,000 per work- 
er. Technological advances, mechani- 
zation, chemistry and other forms of 
industrialization have for all practical 
purposes wiped out the small family 
owned and operated farm. 

Industrialization of agriculture has 
created huge surpluses of basic com- 
modities, such as wheat, corn and cot- 
ton. Millions of bushels of corn and 
wheat and millions of bales of cot- 
ton are held in government ware- 
houses under the price support pro- 
gram that had its origin in the New 
Deal days. Other farm products, such 
as fruits and vegetables for direct con- 
sumption, while not directly supported 
by government subsidies, are regu- 
lated by “private enterprise,” which 
exacts a heavy toll for their produc- 
tion, processing and distribution. 

Heretofore, all Americans, regard- 
less of their political views, have been 
united in support of the “family 
farm” as one of the most sacred fea- 
tures of our American way of life. 

Although the statistics gathered by 
the Census Bureau as well as the an- 
nual estimates of the Department of 
Agriculture tend to conceal more than 
they reveal, more than a million small 
farms have disappeared from the 
scene since 1947. The statistics show 
that there are still 4,800,000 so-called 
farm units, but when the part-time 
and residential farm units are re- 
moved from the count, only about 1,- 
500,000 productive commercial farms 
remain in operation. 
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While these agencies reveal that 
there are 134,000 large-scale units 
that produce 35 per cent of the total 
food and fiber on farms of more than 
1,000 acres, or 48 per cent of all the 
land, neither the Census Bureau nor 
the Department of Agriculture indi- 
cates the extent of multiple ownership 
of the larger farm units or what per- 
centage of the remaining commercial 
farms are controlled by processors 
and distributors, through the system 
of contract farming or, as it is often 
called, “vertical integration.” 


ERE are examples of how the 
H “family farm” fits into the pic- 
ture of industrialized agriculture: 

A wheat farm in North Dakota on 
a 1,500-acre tract, heavily mechanized, 
with capital investment in excess of 
$100,000, owned by an individual 
family and operated by members of 
the family, or with the help of one or 
two hired hands, is called a family 
farm. True, this farm family may 
have all the comforts of life, based on 
a stable and substantial income. But 
this is conditional on government 
price support of wheat. Remove the 
subsidies and tomorrow this well-to- 
do so-called family farmer would be 
broke, ready to join a million others 
in the city who are hunting jobs. 

To a dairy farmer in upstate New 
York, the family farm consists of a 
few hundred acres of pasture land 
and an investment of $50,000 to $60,- 
000, a small herd of purebred dairy 
cows, plus a barn and milking equip- 
ment meeting sanitary requirements 
for Grade A milk production. 

The dairy farmer is deep in debt. 
He, his wife and children put in an 
eighteen-hour day, seven days a week, 
and for their long labors are lucky 
to earn fifty cents an hour. He sells 
his milk, through a so-called dairy- 
men’s cooperative, to one of the na- 
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mah 
Farm toilers are exploited. 
Many of them are imported. 


tional dairy products corporations at 
a price fixed by a federal or a state 
milk marketing board, administered 
mainly for the benefit of the dairy 
products distributors, with little re- 
gard for the interests of either the 
consumer or the farmer. 

To an “integrated” chicken farmer 
in New Jersey or on the Eastern Shore 
of Maryland, the family farm is a few 
acres of land, a house to live in and 
a contract to produce broilers for a 
national feed company or a chain 
store, which processes and distrib- 
utes the product to the consumer. 

Under the “integrated” farm sys- 
tem, the company lends the alleged 
farmer enough to build the chicken 
houses, provides baby chicks and 
grain to feed them, supervises the 
farmer in his work, processes and 
markets the crop and allows its “hired 
hand,” the so-called farmer, a _per- 
centage of the returns sufficient to en- 
courage him to continue for another 
year while he gets deeper in debt. 

Poultry is over 90 per cent “inte- 
grated.” Farms producing fruits, 
vegetables, sugar beets and other 
crops are also operated under con- 
tract. For example, the Great West- 
ern Sugar Corporation, which oper- 
ates sugar beet processing plants, not 
only contracts with the farmer, but 
for years has provided him with the 





labor required to plant, cultivate and 
harvest the crop each year. Great 
Western Sugar is the largest single 
importer of Mexican contract nation- 
als and also recruits Mexican-Amer- 
icans in Texas for thinning and har- 
vesting that part of the sugar beet 
farmer’s crop which has not yet been 
mechanized. 

There will probably remain many 
thousands of small or middle-sized 
farms in the United States which will 
continue to be owned and operated 
by a family as long as it is profitable 
for them to produce “integrated” 
crops under contract for giant corpo- 
rations. 

This raises the question as to how 
collective bargaining can be applied 
in modern agriculture to benefit the 
family farmer who is now little more 
than a hired hand or sharecropper. 

Years ago Congress recognized the 
peculiar problems of farmers. It en- 
acted the Capper-Volstead Act, waiv- 
ing some of the anti-trust laws to per- 
mit farmers to organize marketing 
cooperatives. 

However, there are so many re- 
strictions on the operations of co- 
operatives and so many ways in 
which they have been subverted by 
the processors and distributors that 
they are almost useless as instru- 
ments for the representation of con- 
tract or integrated farmers. 

Some thought has been given by a 
few individuals to securing the en- 
actment of an Agricultural Labor Re- 
lations Act modeled on the Wagner 
Act. 

The changes in the economics of 
American farming point up the need 
for bringing our farm policy up to 
date and the overriding necessity of 
seeing to it that farm laborers are as- 
sured of the advantages that many 
millions of organized workers have 
achieved in the nation’s industry. 
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OR ALL AMERICANS 


by George Meany 


HE fight for more and better 

| housing is a part of organized 

labor’s drive for betterment 

and economic justice for all men, 
women and children of America. 

We should and can maintain high 


employment in our country today and 
But we cannot 





in the years to come. 
maintain the high employment and 
full prosperity of which America is 
capable unless we put our nation’s 
housing program into high gear. 

With unemployment still hovering 
between three and four million, there 
is no longer any blinking of the fact 
that subnormal housing activity is a 
drag on the economic progress of the 
whole nation. 

This is happening when the ca- 
pacity and ingenuity of our people 
are pushing farther the frontiers of 
science and technology in the service 
of mankind. 
attainment into the far reaches of 
outer space to the man who cannot 
get out of the slums surrounding him 
in his day-to-day life? 

The American housing dilemma is 
two-fold. It is not only that we are 
not building as much housing as we 


For what good is man’s 


need: it is also that we are not build- 
ing the kind of housing that is most 
needed. 

Most of the housing being built is 
beyond the financial reach of the ma- 
jority of families. The situation de- 
scribed by a Senate staff report of a 
few years ago that “the housing in- 
dustry [has reached] a point where 
it is serving primarily the upper in- 
come groups’ is still true. 

We are neither producing enough 
houses nor are the houses we are pro- 
ducing meeting the greatest need. We 
should be building at least 2.000.000 
houses a year. Periodic short spurts 
in which housing construction reaches 
a level of 1,200,000 or 1.300.000 units 
for a few months and then reverts to 
1,000,000 or less will not begin to 
meet our total housing need. 
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In fact, housing construction will 
continue to fall short of housing re- 
quirements until we have a forward- 
looking national housing policy which 
will bring good housing within the 
financial reach of all families. 

There are two large areas of unmet 
needs—low income and middle in- 
come. Despite the vicious attacks 
against the low-rent public housing 
program, there is still widespread rec- 
ognition that only this program can 
provide decent housing within the 
means of low-income families. 

At the time of writing, there is hope 
that the 1959 housing bill reported 
out by the House Banking and Cur- 
rency will authorize construction of 
some 150,000 to 200,000 housing 
units as quickly as they can be built. 
The outcome of the issue is in doubt, 
but if we cannot obtain enactment of 
this authorization this year, we must 
renew our efforts next year. 

The needs of low-income families 
for decent housing are urgent. More- 
over, needs are met, 
urban renewal and city rebuilding 


unless these 


cannot go forward. 

Through the years there has been 
some recognition of the housing needs 
of low-income families. The public 
housing program has continued, even 
though on a limping basis. But de- 
spite the best efforts of organized 
labor, the National Housing Confer- 
ence and other pro-housing forces, all 
efforts to obtain effective action to 
meet the needs of middle-income fam- 
ilies have been thwarted. This is the 
no-man’s land of housing to which at- 
tention must be directed. 

Existing housing programs are not 
meeting the housing needs of middle- 
income families. According to the 
latest figures available, less than 15 
per cent of new homes built with FHA 
insurance in 1958 were purchased by 
families with incomes of less than 
$5000. Most of those families had 
to stretch their family budgets to the 


bursting point in other to meet the 
charges required for the houses they 
bought. 

In 1958, according to the Federal 
Reserve Board, 57 per cent of all 
families had incomes of less than 
$5000. The median income of pur- 
chasers of new FHA homes was 
$6800, but the average factory work- 
er, even if he worked a full fifty-two 
weeks, earned only $4352. 

It is sometimes claimed that, even 
if middle-income families cannot buy 
new homes, they can always buy ex- 
isting homes, but the actual income 
of purchasers of FHA-insured exist- 
ing homes was nearly as high as for 
new homes. In 1958 the median 
family income of purchasers of FHA 
isting homes, but the actual income 
than 20 per cent had incomes below 
$5000. 

Since 1950 organized labor, the 
National Housing Conference and 


other groups have stated repeatedly 


Rw) 





that the problem of making housing 
available that middle-income families 
can afford can be met only by low- 
cost, long-term loans for middle-in- 
come housing. 

The middle-income families neither 
need nor want subsidies, and_ the 
middle - income housing programs 
which have been proposed involve no 
subsidies. Good housing could be 
made available to middle-income fam- 
ilies on the basis of fully reimbursable 
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loans with an amortization of forty to 
fifty years and a non-subsidized inter- 
est rate reflecting the actual costs to 
the federal government. This rate 
fluctuates, but is roughly 3 to 314 per 
cent. 

In addition, in order to reduce the 
financial burdens for families in the 
initial years of their occupancy, prin- 
cipal payments might be held down in 
the early years to a very low level. 
While this would mean higher costs 
to the occupants in the later years 
of their occupancy, these increases 
would be offset by anticipated in- 
creases in personal incomes. 

Here is what this means in dollar- 
and-cent terms: 

At the present FHA effective inter- 
est rate of 534 per cent (514 per 
cent + 1% per cent mortgage insur- 
ance premium), a_twenty-five-year 
$12,000 mortgage involves a_ total 
monthly housing cost of $119. As- 
suming that 20 per cent of family 
income goes for housing, this re- 
quires an annual income of $7125. 
The same $12,000 mortgage with a 3 
per cent interest rate amortized over 
a fifty-year period involves total 
monthly housing expense of $77, 
which requires a family income of 
$4620. 

According to the U.S. Census, in 
1957 (latest data available) more 
than 30 per cent of families had in- 
comes between $4500 and $7000 and 
some 14,000,000 families were in that 
income group. 

As former Senator Lehman, who in- 
troduced his major middle-income 
housing bill in 1956, said in his re- 
port to the Senate, the problem of 
middle-income housing is “a national 
problem.” And the Lehman report 
went on to say: 

“No metropolitan area in this coun- 
try has escaped the flight to the 
suburbs by families who mortgage 
their souls and assume transportation 
costs to places of employment that 
cut deeply into their budgets for food, 
clothing, health and entertainment to 
escape slum surroundings. 

“When families of upper middle 
income and all who can possibly join 
them desert the city, it becomes a 
place for the very rich and the very 
poor. The best of community leader- 
ship is lost. It is a growing disease 
that must be arrested or our national 
security and way of life are endan- 
gered.” 

This year three bills have been 
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introduced to deal with at least some 
aspects of the middle-income housing 
problem. The bill reported by the 
House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee would set up a new program of 
housing for the elderly as proposed 
by Congressman Rains. Low-interest, 
long-term loans would be provided to 
non-profit corporations for construc- 
tion of housing for the elderly. It is 
estimated that achievable rents would 
be about $15 a month less than is 
possible under the present program of 
FHA elderly housing. 

Senator Clark introduced a bill to 
provide low-interest, long-term loans 
to non-profit corporations for con- 
struction of relocation housing and 
related facilities for displaced families 
or persons with low or moderate in- 
comes. Its financing terms would re- 
quire a $1200 lower annual income 
for a family than under the present 
FHA relocation housing program 
(FHA 221). The Clark proposal for 
relocation housing was not included 
in the bill passed by the Senate. 

Senator Javits and Senator Clark 
have introduced a bill to establish a 
Federal Limited Profit Mortgage Cor- 
poration which could issue tax-ex- 
empt bonds up to a maximum of $2 
billion to aid construction of 150,000 
housing units for middle-income fam- 
ilies. Mortgage loans would be made 
available to private rental builders 
and cooperatives at the interest rate 
at which the corporation secured its 
funds plus 4 per cent for a fifty-year 
amortization period. 

The AFL-CIO will continue to work 
for effective middle-income housing 
legislation. Until such legislation is 
passed, we will do everything possible 
to encourage development of sound 
cooperative housing projects as the 
best available method of permitting 
middle-income families to obtain good 
homes at the lowest possible cost. 

Cooperative housing offers special 
financial advantages, including the 
elimination of profits and the virtual 
elimination of reserve and collection 
losses. 

As important as the financial ad- 
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vantages are the intangible advan- 
tages—the democratic participation 
in the management of the coopera- 
tives, the spirit of neighborliness, the 
development of various types of com- 
munity facilities on a cooperative 
basis and the group endeavor that 
characterizes the entire cooperative 
program. 

Cooperative members have a serse 
of pride in their community and an 
awareness of their responsibilities to 
their fellow-cooperators. 

Unions have shown increasing in- 
terest in the advantages of cooperative 
housing for union members and their 
families. Such unions as the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers, ihe Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, the United Auto Workers. 
the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union and the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen 
have sponsored successful coopera- 
tives in recent years. 

I am confident that as union mem- 
bers see the advantages of cooperative 
housing, more and more unions will 
turn to this sound method of making 
available good homes at reasonable 
costs to their members and other 
middle-income families. 

The home is the foundation of our 
American way of life. It is the home 
environment of the young person 
growing up that determines more than 
any other factor the character of his 
adult life. 

Housing is America’s largest single 
industry and in many ways its most 
important industry. But we have been 
falling behind. The population will 
grow to 230,000,000 within the next 
two decades. The population of our 
metropolitan centers will increase by 
50 per cent. We must begin now to 
provide the houses for our expand- 
ing population. 

Effective programs to make hous- 
ing available to middle-income fam- 
ilies will bring us closer to the goal 
of decent homes for every family re- 
gardless of region, income or race. 

Good homes for all Americans are 
in the nation’s best interest. 
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-the Mungary of Asta 


By HARRY GOLDBERG 


AFL-CIO Department of International Affairs 


NCE more has world commu- 

nism brutally and cynically 

revealed its true character. 
Red China’s ruthless actions against 
Tibet expose the utter fraud of the 
Communists’ pretensions to liberali- 
zation and belief in peaceful coexist- 
ence. The recent Tibetan events em- 
phasize how worthless, generally, are 
the pledges of Moscow and Peiping to 
respect international law and human 
decency. The broken promises in- 
clude a specific one made by Commu- 
nist China to Tibet itself. 

Red China first invaded Tibet in 
October of 1950. Peiping cynically 
disregarded the vigorous protests of 
many Asian nations, India included. 
Nehru. the Indian leader, was told in 
no uncertain terms to mind his own 
business, that what was taking place 
was a purely internal Chinese affair. 

Peiping proceeded with its “pacifi- 
cation” by force. The Asian nations’ 
protests ceased. India’s Nehru agreed 
to recognize Red China’s suzerainty 
(not sovereignty. be it noted) over 
Tibet, and the Tibetans were forced 
at gunpoint to acquiesce in Red 
China’s designs. 

However. in 
agreement signed on that occasion, 
Red China promised to respect Tibet’s 
basic religious structure and to pre- 
serve its autonomy. In April of 1955, 
at the Bandung conference, Commu- 
nist China was a signatory to the final 
declaration which promised peaceful 
coexistence. non-aggression and non- 
interference in the affairs of other 
countries. 

Soon after that. while visiting In- 
dia, Chou En-lai, on the testimony 
of Nehru himself, told the latter: 

“Communist China has taken the 
position that Tibet is an autonomous 
region which has been part of the 
Chinese state, and therefore we want 
to treat it as an autonomous region 
and give it full autonomy.” 

All these promises have been vio- 
lated. From the very beginning the 


the seventeen-point 
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pledge to respect Tibet’s autonomy 
was not kept. The Chinese interfered 
immediately with the Tibetan way of 
life, both material and spiritual. They 
began to nationalize the land. They 
closed many monasteries. Above all, 
they continuously sent in Chinese to 
settle in Tibet, planning thus to re- 
duce the Tibetans in time to a minor- 
ity in their own country. 

Figures as to how many Chinese 
have been settled to date vary from 
half a million up, a very appreciable 
figure for a country of little more 
than one million inhabitants in Tibet 
proper, especially when one adds the 
hundreds of thousands of Chinese 
troops already in the country. 


HE Tibetans reacted almost from 
tk. beginning with sporadic rebel- 
lions. The Chinese answer was char- 
acteristic: Terror! Houses’ were 
burned. Tibetans were driven to the 
hills. Some monasteries were fired. 
Many were killed—monks, men and 
women. Women were raped. Many 
Tibetans were rounded up and 
transferred to Communist China. 

This did not stop the Tibetans, a 
very independent and indomitable 
people. Underground or open harass- 
ing of the Chinese Communists in one 
part or another of the country con- 
tinued. Resistance was especially 
strong, open and continuous in the 
Kham region of Eastern Tibet where 
the fierce Khamba tribesmen live. 

They had never accepted the pro- 
claimed suzerainty of the Chinese. 
They attacked Chinese settlers, cut 
lines of communication, raided am- 
munition dumps, made lightning 
raids against troop concentrations, 
killing many, tying down many more. 

The outside world began to hear 
something about these matters in 
1954. From remote and inaccessible 
Tibet news filters out slowly. 

Try as they would, the Chinese 
could not put down the Khambas. In 
fact. the revolt became more wide- 


spread, affecting another tribe, the 
Goloks, and drew ever closer to the 
environs of Lhasa, the capital. 

In 1956 the Dalai Lama was al- 
lowed to visit India in connection 
with the religious celebration of the 
2,500th anniversary of the birth of 
Buddha. It is now known that the 
Dalai Lama then wanted political 
asylum in India and wanted also to 
get the question of Chinese oppres- 
sion of Tibet raised in the United 
Nations by India. Because of India’s 
“caution” he did not get satisfaction 
on either count and returned to Tibet. 

In the meantime the resistance of 
the Khambas and others grew in vol- 
ume and intensity. The trouble cre- 
ated for Peiping was so great that it 
resulted in one of the rare cases of 
forced retreat on its part. Early in 
1957 Peiping promised that it would 
postpone the communization of Tibet 
for at least six years. The Commu- 
nists sent some settlers home and re- 
duced their army somewhat. 

But the Khambas were not to be 
appeased. They continued their re- 
volt, bringing it ever nearer Lhasa 
and even beyond, to the very borders 
of India itself, near Bhutar and 
Sikkim. 

And so it went on through 1957 
and 1958, with the Communists put- 
ting increasing pressure upon the 
Dalai Lama to use his authority with 
the Khambas and urge them to lay 
down their arms. The Dalai Lama 
adroitly parried all the Communist 
demands until the final ultimatum 
came from Chinese Communist mili- 
tary headquarters: 

“Either suppress the Khambas or 
we will do it ourselves.” 

It was the rejection by the Dalai 
Lama of this ultimatum that triggered 
the recent events. On March 10 the 
Chinese Red commander issued his 
blunt summons ordering the Dalai 
Lama to appear at the Chinese mili- 
tary headquarters—alone. 

The implication of this was élear. 
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The news was all over Lhasa in no 
time. At the time the city was filled 
with pilgrims in connection with the 
celebration of the Tibetan new year. 
In minutes, so it seemed, some 30,000 
gathered before the Dalai Lama’s 
place, worried about his fate, and de- 
manding that he not go. The ulti- 
matum was refused. The crowds re- 
mained in the city. 

There is no doubt that immediately 
after his refusal the Dalai Lama de- 
cided upon escape. On the night of 
March 17 he slipped out of the Nor- 
bulingka, his summer place outside 
Lhasa. 

On March 12 a manifesto was 
drawn up denouncing the Treaty of 
1951. It gradually took on the char- 
acter of a Declaration of Tibetan 
National Independence. By the time 
the manifesto was delivered to the 
Chinese authorities a few days later, 
it had been signed by the Tibetan 
cabinet, members of the National 
Assembly and representatives of the 
principal monasteries. 

On March 19 the Chinese Commu- 
nists opened fire to crush the rebellion 
that swept across Lhasa like wildfire. 
To understand the rapidity and the 
intensity with which the rebellion 
grew, one must understand the great 
veneration in which the Dalai Lama 
is held by his people. 

“If Dalai Lama goes, who lives in 
Tibet? If Dalai Lama lives and Tibe- 
tans die, Tibet still lives.” 

The battle was unequal, of course. 
The people of Lhasa—monks, men 
and women—fought bravely and bit- 
terly, but it was a holocaust. Thou- 
sands were killed. Some of the most 
sacred monasteries were destroyed. 
The medical college at Chakpori was 
burned. Thousands were herded to- 
gether and sent to China to forced 
labor camps. On March 29 the State 
Council of Communist China issued 
an order that the local government 
had been abolished and that the Pan- 
chen Lama, the Chinese puppet, was 
being installed as the new acting head 
of the Tibetan government. The or- 
der of the day ended with the words: 

“ * * * to secure social order and 
strive for the building of a new 
democratic and _ socialist Tibet.” 
Which, translated, means that the 
communization of Tibet would now 
be resumed and pushed with energy. 

For the moment the revolt in and 
around Lhasa is crushed. Tlowever, 
in other parts of Tibet it is still con- 
tinuing. The Chinese are pouring in 
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more men, in addition to the hun- 
dreds of thousands already there, in 
their attempt to crush the revolt 
completely. 

The escape of the Dalai Lama was 
an epic of courage and perseverance, 
pressed through some of the world’s 
most rugged terrain. He 4nd his 
party traveled on foot and by mule 
caravan over rivers and_ through 
snow-covered mountain passes where 
one wrong step could mean death. 
The Dalai Lama’s escape was success- 
ful in the face of a massive manhunt 
by the Chinese, who used planes and 
tens of thousands of men, dropped 
paratroopers, closed the border be- 
tween Tibet and India, all to no avail. 
On the evening of March 31 the Dalai 
Lama crossed the border and pointed 
for the tiny Indian border town of 
Towang. 

The cynical immorality of the Com- 
munists is dramatized by the monu- 
mental lying with which they de- 
scribed the events and the purported 
causes of the revolt as they saw the 
Dalai Lama slipping out of their 
hands. 

Peiping charged that the Dalai 
Lama had been captured and was 
being forcibly taken out of India un- 
der duress. Red China also alleged 
that he had written letters to that 
effect which Peiping claimed to pos- 
sess. It further accused India of 
complicity in the revolt and the es- 
cape, both of which were purported 
to have been planned in Kalimpong, 
the Indian town bordering on Tibet. 

The Indian Communist puppets of 
Peiping and Moscow, of course, faith- 
fully echoed their masters’ charges, 
and thereby they earned the severest 
condemnation from Nehru ever given. 
The Indian leader called them “up- 
rooted men who had forfeited all 
claims to speak for their country” 
and added that “they cease to be 
Indians.” 


HE brutal repression by Red 

China of the Tibetan revolt has 
had an electric effect upon the nations 
of- Asia and especially upon India. 
Popular outcry in India against the 
rape of Tibet on the part of the press 
and all sectors of political opinion— 
with the exception, of course, of the 
Communists and their stooges—has 
been sharp and continuous. 

India’s temper can be fairly well 
gauged by the statement of J. P. 
Narayan, the former leader of the 
Peoples’ Socialist Party, a man with 


a national reputation and, after 
Nehru, perhaps the best known and 
most respected personality in the 
country. 

“Tibet has never been a part of 
China,” Narayan said, “except by 
conquest. The Tibetans are not 
Chinese and there is no evidence in 
history that they ever wanted to be a 
part of China. * * * The time has 
come to call a spade a spade. 

“We are not serving the cause of 
peace by slurring over acts of aggres- 
sion. We cannot physically prevent 
the Chinese from annexing Tibet, but 
we can at least put on record our 
clear verdict that aggression has 
been committed and that the freedom 
of a weak nation has been snuffed 
out by a powerful neighbor.” 


, same attitude was evident at a 
protest mass meeting in New Del- 
hi. All political parties except the 
Communists were represented. Here 
the keynote was struck by Acharya 
Kripalani, head of the Peoples’ So- 
cialist Party. 

“If we fail to recognize the na- 
tional character of the revolt and do 
not unhesitatingly declare it so be- 
cause of our friendship with China,” 
he said, “we will not only be failing 
in our duty but will also appear to 
the outside world as partisans. We 
shall be condemned before the im- 
partial opinion of the world.” 

There is a lesson in this rape of a 
peaceful country, far removed from 
the main crossroads of civilization, 
living its own kind of life, wanting 
nothing so much as to be left alone. 
That such a country can be so 
brutally oppressed and suppressed 
should convince even the most skep- 
tical that conquest and absolute con- 
trol are the main objectives of Com- 
munist policy. 

“But.” some skeptics will still in- 
sist, “don’t the Chinese Communists 
realize as well as we do that the pretty 
myth they’ve so assiduously tried to 
create of themselves as the believers 
in peace and coexistence will be ir- 
revocably destroyed by this brutal 
oppression of a small, peaceful coun- 
try? It just makes no sense. Why 
did they do it?” 

There is, first, an internal reason. 
Millions of the Moslem minority 
group in the outer realms of China— 
in Sinkiang, Ninghsia, Tsinghai and 
Outer and Inner Mongolia—have for 
long been restless and in a rebellious 
mood at (Continued on Page 32) 
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Senate Approves Complex Bill 





ACTION BY HOUSE AWATTED 


COMPLEX labor - manage- 

ment reform bill, approved 

by the Senate, 90 to 1, has 
moved to the House of Representa- 
tives—and what the fate of the meas- 
ure will be in that chamber remains 
to be seen. The House Labor Com- 
mittee, of which Representative Gra- 
ham Barden, North Carolina Demo- 
crat, is the chairman, may report a 
bill in June or later. 

When the committee’s 
reaches the House floor, it may dif- 
fer in a number of ways from the 
Senate-passed bill. As in the Senate, 
some members may offer amend- 
ments. Lengthy debate is a possibility. 

The Eisenhower Administration is 
campaigning vigorously for a “tough- 
ening” of the Kennedy-Ervin measure 
as passed by the Senate. As the bill 
went through the Senate, it requires 
financial, election and trusteeship re- 
ports by unions, spells out democratic 
procedures in union affairs, requires 
financial reports of labor-manage- 
ment “middlemen” and requires lim- 
ited financial reports from employers. 

Drastic picketing and boycott re- 
strictions were defeated, but less 
sweeping restrictions were approved 
in amendments which were added to 
the bill on the Senate floor. 

The bill also revises the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act to authorize National Labor 
Relations Board elections without for- 
mal hearings in certain cases and 
to permit pre-hire union shop agree- 
ments in the construction industry. 

The measure changes the Taft- 
Hartley section that prevents “eco- 
nomic strikers” from voting in de- 
certification elections, subject to 
NLRB rules, and directs that labor 
cases refused by the NLRB may be 
handled by state agencies functioning 
under federal law. 

Statements by 
hower and _ other 





measure 


President Eisen- 
Administration 


spokesmen disclosed the determina- 
tion of the White House to try to 
stiffen the bill. At a news conference 
the President rapped the measure ap- 
proved by the Senate as having “defi- 
nite weaknesses.” 
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He said he was “very much disap- 
pointed” at the absence of boycott 
and picketing restrictions and what 
he termed “clarifying” language of 
the “no-man’s land” cases created 
when the NLRB refuses to take an 
industrial dispute on jurisdictional 
grounds. 

He complained of the Senate’s ac- 
tion in modifying, after once approv- 
ing, a so-called “‘bill of rights” for 
union members introduced as an 
amendment by Senator John L. Mc- 
Clellan, Arkansas Democrat. 

Senator McClellan himself, liberal 
members of the upper house and all 
Democrats but one voted to modify 
the amendment. Only thirteen ex- 
treme right-wing Republicans plus 
Senator Frank Lausche, Ohio Demo- 
crat, voted against modification. 


HE Senate drove the bill through 
Tis three days of turbulent debate 
that followed abortive adoption of the 
original amendment. A regrouping 
of Democratic and liberal Republican 
forces reached swift agreement that 
the “rights” language would have to 
be modified. The Senate, pending 
this correction, went to showdown 
votes on numerous amendments. 

A McClellan proposal on organi- 
zational and representational picket- 
ing was beaten, 59 to 30, after Sena- 
tor John F. Kennedy of Massachu- 
setts warned that, if the amendment 
was adopted, he would vote against 
the bill and remove his name as 
sponsor. 

Nine Democrats and_ twenty-one 
Republicans voted for the picketing 
ban. Forty-eight Democrats and 
eleven Republicans voted against it. 

Another McClellan amendment to 
outlaw secondary boycotts was beat- 
en, 50 to 41, with sixteen Democrats 
and twenty-five Republicans favor- 
ing it while forty-three Democrats 
and seven Republicans were opposed. 

Senator McClellan won voice vote 
approval of an amendment accepted 
by Senator Kennedy to establish a 
“fiduciary responsibility” for union 
officers in handling union funds. The 
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Massachusetts lawmaker got floor 
agreement from Senator McClellan 
that the language was intended to 
prevent dishonest use of funds or the 
enrichment of officers, not use of dues 
money for educational and other 
legitimate functions approved by the 
members. 

An amendment by Democratic 
Senator Albert Gore of Tennessee 
outlawed “hot cargo” clauses in un- 
ion contracts with common carriers 
in the trucking industry and made a 
demand for such a clause an unfair 
labor practice. 

By amendment, picketing was 
forbidden by a union after an em- 
ployer has lawfully recognized an- 
other union or for nine months after 
another union has won an election 
for choice of a bargaining agent. 

Minor amendments accepted by 
Senator Kennedy, some offered by 
Republicans, raised criminal penal- 
ties for “extortionate” picketing— 
designed to exact a bribe rather than 
obtain a legitimate contract — and 
gave union members the right to ex- 
amine books and records “for proper 
cause.” 

Modification of the original Mc- 
Clellan “rights” amendment was as- 
sured when liberal Republicans be- 
came aware it was so loosely drafted 
that it exposed unions to endless 
harassment and Southern Democrats 
who had supported it realized that 
Senator McClellan had inadvertently 
sponsored federal enforcement pow- 
ers similar to those which Southern- 
ers had fought to eliminate from the 
1957 right-to-vote law. 

By parliamentary maneuver, over 
the bitter protest of Senator Styles 
Bridges, New Hampshire Republican, 
the section was considerably revised 
just before final passage of the bill. 

Twenty Republicans and ten South- 
ern Democrats who had voted for 
the original language switched on 
the rollcall the second time, and by 
the time of the rollcall Mr. Bridges, 
senior leader of the Republicans’ 
anti-labor Old Guard, just didn’t 
bother to cast a vote at all. 
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Major Provisions of Senate bill 


r@N\HE Kennedy-Ervin bill as 
passed by the Senate contains 
some provisions identical with 
or similar to provisions of the Ken- 
nedy-Ives bill of 1958. It also incor- 
porates changes and additions ap- 
proved by the Labor Committee or 
written in on the floor of the Senate. 
Here are the major provisions of the 
Senate-approved bill: 


UNION ELECTIONS 


Union officials must be elected by 
secret ballot in both internationals 
and locals, except that international 
officers may be chosen by convention 
delegates who themselves have been 
elected locally by secret ballot. Maxi- 
mum terms between elections are es- 
tablished—five years for internation- 
al officers, three years for local offi- 
cers, four years for officers of “inter- 
mediate” groups such as joint boards 
or councils. 

All members must have fifteen-day 
advance notice by mail of elections, 
must be free without penalty or in- 
terference to vote for officers and 
run for office. Election records must 
be preserved for one year. Members 
whose dues are paid by checkoff may 
not be declared ineligible to vote be- 
cause of dues delinquency. 

A member, after exhausting union 
remedies or after three months with- 
out a decision on his charges, may 
file a complaint of violation of the 
law with the Labor Department. If 
the Secretary, after investigation, 
finds probable cause, he must file suit 
in federal court to have the election 
declared invalid and a new election 
ordered. 

If the Secretary of Labor finds on 
complaint of a member that a union 
constitution does not provide ade- 
quately for removal of an officer 
charged with serious misconduct, the 
Secretary may under court order set 
rules for a special secret-ballot vote 
on removal of the officer. Criminal 
penalties are provided for willful vio- 





lations. 


FINANCIAL REPORTS 


All unions except small locals ex- 
empted by the Secretary of Labor 
must file detailed financial reports 
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with the Labor Department and make 
copies available to members. De- 
struction of records, a false report 
or willful failure to report is punish- 
able by ten years in prison and a 
$10,000 fine. 

The Secretary of Labor has author- 
ity to inspect financial and election 
records. He may seek to compel com- 
pliance with financial reporting re- 
quirements by applying to federal 
court. 

Management “middlemen” must 
file financial reports on activities de- 
signed to influence workers in their 
collective bargaining rights. 

Employers must report on certain 
financial activities to influence em- 
ployes or persuade them not to exer- 
cise their organizing and bargaining 
rights but not on funds expended for 
literature printed in an employer’s 
own name. Employers also must re- 
port expenditures for industrial espi- 
onage. 

Criminal penalties are provided for 
willful violation. 


TRUSTEESHIPS 


Local unions may be placed under 
trusteeship by an international only 
in accordance with the international’s 
constitution and only to correct cor- 
ruption or financial malpractice, to 
restore democratic procedures, to as- 
sure performance of contracts or oth- 
erwise achieve legitimate objectives 
of the international. 

During trusteeship, votes of mem- 
bers of a local may not be counted for 
convention delegates or international 
officers unless all members in good 
standing have a secret ballot vote. 
Assets of a trusteed local may not be 
transferred to the parent organiza- 
tion during the trusteeship except for 
dues and regular assessments. 

Internationals must report the de- 
tails of all trusteeships to the Labor 
Department. Upon complaint from a 
member or the local, the Secretary 
may seek an injunction against an 
unremedied violation in federal court. 
For twelve months after establish- 
ment, the trusteeship is presumed io 
be valid but the presumption may be 
overturned by proof of improper pur- 


pose. Thereafter the trusteeship is 


presumed invalid, subject to overturn 
by clear and convincing proof. 

After three years the Labor De- 
partment shall report to Congress on 
the operation of the trusteeship pro- 
visions. 


TAFT-HARTLEY 


The “no-man’s land” problem is 
dealt with by authorizing any state 
agency except a court to take juris- 
diction over a labor dispute in inter- 
state commerce where the NLRB de- 
clines to exercise jurisdiction but fed- 
eral law—not state law—must be 
applied. (This is a change from the 
Kennedy-Ives 1958 provision that in- 
structed the NLRB to assert jurisdic- 
tion over all cases covered by the 
Taft-Hartley definition of interstate 
commerce instead of using a claimed 
discretion to exclude classes of cases. ) 

Fired “economic strikers” will no 
longer be denied the right to vote in 
decertification elections inspired by 
employers who have hired strike- 
breakers as “permanent replace- 
ments,” subject to such regulations on 
length of time as the NLRB may 
issue. 

Pre-hire agreements are authorized 
between contractors and unions in the 
building trades, and union shop 
clauses may become effective within 
seven instead of thirty days. This is 
not applicable in so-called “right to 
work” states. 

NLRB elections to establish a bar- 
gaining agent without the necessity of 
an elaborate preliminary hearing are 
permitted after forty-five days if there 
is no substantial issue between par- 
ties. 

So-called “hot cargo” contract 
clauses for common carriers in the 
trucking industry are invalidated and 
a demand for such a clause is made 
an unfair labor practice. 

Picketing with the object of coer- 
cing employers or employes is made 
an unfair labor practice: (a) where 
the employer has lawfully recognized 
another union or (b) within nine 
months of the election or choice of 
another union by the workers. 

The non-Communist affidavit sec- 
tion is changed to require affidavits 
only of union officers or employers 
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who have initiated NLRB procedures 
within the preceding twelve months. 


Non-compliance in these circum- 


stances is made a felony. 


CORRUPTION 
AND RACKETEERING 

Union officials or employes must 
report to the Labor Department any 
of six specified financial transactions 
which may constitute a conflict of 
interest with their union duties. Em- 
ployers must report any loan or ex- 
penditure which requires a_ report 
from a union official under this pro- 
vision. 

Loans of more than $1500 from 
union treasuries to officials are for- 
hidden, and loans of any amount from 
an employer to a representative of his 
workers are made illegal. 

A person charged with violating 
provisions of this law may not have 
his defense financed or fines paid by 
his union or employer but may be re- 
imbursed if acquitted. 

Persons convicted of certain named 
serious felonies are barred from union 
office or responsible employment for 
five years. Persons convicted of vio- 
lating provisions of this law are 
barred for five years. 

Embezzlement of union funds by 


any person is made a federal crime. 
So is “shakedown” picketing to extort 
a bribe for an individual rather than 
to obtain a legitimate union contract. 
Taft-Hartley bans on the giving or ac- 
ceptance of money or other things of 
value, between employers and em- 
ployes, are broadened and tightened. 

Improper loading fees demanded 
by unions of interstate truckers are 
forbidden. 

Union officials must be bonded and 
they are defined as being in a “rela- 
tionship of trust” and “responsible 
in a fiduciary capacity” for union 
money and property, “nothwithstand- 
ing any exculpatory clauses or action 
purporting to exempt [them] from 
such responsibility.” 


“BILL OF RIGHTS” 


An amendment sponsored by Sen- 
ator John L. McClellan of Arkansas, 
as modified with Senator McClellan’s 
concurrence after a more sweeping 
version had been temporarily ap- 
proved, deals with rights and _privi- 
leges of union members. 

Free speech for union members and 
a right to assemble freely with other 
members are asserted. The right of 
unions to regulate the conduct of 
meetings and to restrain conduct in- 








terfering with proper union business 
is recognized. 

Dues changes may be _ instituted 
only by secret ballot of the members 
or by a convention after thirty-day 
notice. 

The obligation of a union not to 
limit the rights of members to sue. 
testify or seek relief of grievances is 
An employer or employer 
association is forbidden to finance 


asserted. 


or encourage, directly or indirectly, 
any suit or action referred to. 

Due process, including written 
charges and a fair hearing, is re- 
quired for members before they may 
be disciplined. 

Any provision of a union constitu- 
tion or by-laws in conflict with the 
“bill of rights” is declared void, and 
the federal courts are authorized to 
receive suits alleging conflicts. 


ETHICAL PRACTICES 

A policy declaration favors ethical 
practice codes for unions and for 
employer associations. An Advisory 
Committee on Ethical Practices, in- 
cluding labor, management and pub- 
lic representatives, is established. A 
report on ethical practice codes is re- 
quired from the Secretary of Labor 
after three years. 


Henle Analyzes Unemployment Situation 


HE NATION faces the danger 

that unemployment will remain 

at 5 per cent and more of the 
labor force, even during periods of 
apparent prosperity, unless additional 
government programs are enacted, 
the Joint Economic Committee of 
Congress has been told by Peter 
Henle, assistant director of the AFL- 
CIO Department of Research. 

Analyzing the unemployment situa- 
tion, he pointed out that each post- 
war recession has left the economy 
with “a higher residue of unemploy- 
ment.” After the 1949 recession, he 
noted, unemployment was 3 per cent 
or lower for many months. After 
the 1954 recession unemployment was 
about 4 per cent. 

“Now we seem to be facing the 
danger that unemployment may not 
recede below the 5 per cent level,” 
Mr. Henle told the committee, which 
is headed by Senator Paul H. Doug- 
las of Illinois. 

The Administration’s optimistic 
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forecasts of no more than 3,000,000 
unemployed in October, said the 
AFL-CIO representative, lose their 
“rosy glow” when it becomes ap- 
parent that such a figure, adjusted for 
seasonal factors, would be the equi- 
valent of more than 3,800,000 unem- 
ployed and about 5.5 per cent of the 
labor force. 

Mr. Henle told the committee that, 
eleven months after hitting the bot- 
tom of the 1958 recession, the econ- 
omy “has made an excellent recovery 
in terms of physical activity,” but 
that “recovery in terms of jobs is far 
from complete.” Today’s unemploy- 
ment, he added, “projected into the 
future, could easily become a major 
economic handicap for the U.S. in 


years ahead.” 

Mr. Henle told the committee there 
are two factors that distinguish this 
recession from previous postwar re- 
cessions in terms of unemployment. 
The lag in unemployment has re- 
mained far more pronounced than 


after the 1949 or 1954 recession. A 
larger proportion of unemployed 
have been out of work for extended 
periods and face hardship problems 
“far greater than anything that has 
occurred in the postwar period.” 
With continuing recovery. 
improvement” can be expected, Mr. 
Henle said, but any change for the 
better will be limited by a larger 
than normal increase in the labor 


“ 
some 


force during the coming months and 
“the sharp improvement in the econ- 
omy’s productivity which has been 
evident since last fall.” 

He took issue with efforts to “mini- 
mize the hardships of today’s unem- 
ployment” by characterizing certain 
proportions of the unemployed as 
youngsters, married women and men 
with working wives, “all of whom 
presumably can get along without a 
job.” 

These analyses are based on er- 
roneous assumptions and neglect sta- 
tistical evidence, Mr. Henle charged. 
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First AFL-CIO Conference 





THE SUBJECT WAS SAPETY 


| OBODY is “against” safety and 

occupational health. Everybody 
4@ agrees that “something” should 
be done about it. But how many are 
willing to do something? 

To find the answer to this question, 
the AFL-CIO Standing Committee on 
Safety and Occupational Health re- 
cently held its first national confer- 
ence at the AFL-CIO Building in 
Washington. We looked for answers 
and we found them. 

We obtained the answers from rep- 
resentatives of some fifty national 
and international unions sent to the 
conference by their respective organi- 
zations. They came to a conference 
where there were no speeches and 
where no one but trade unionists was 
in attendance. They came to a con- 
ference designed to give them an 
opportunity to discuss the ways and 
means of establishing an active trade 
union safety movement. 

After a brief opening general ses- 
sion, the delegates were divided into 
four sub-groups, supplied with iden- 
tical sets of questions and assigned to 
four separate rooms. 

Once they arrived in their rooms, 
the delegates took off their coats, 
rolled up their sleeves and got down 
to work en problems of achieving 
safety and occupational health for 
trade unionists through labor-man- 
agement relations, through training 
and education and through legisla- 
tion. 

At the close of the three half-day 
sessions devoted to these problems, 
the sub-groups came together at a 
final general session where they re- 
ported their findings and recommen- 
dations under rules of good and wel- 
fare. The results of their work are 
to be found right after this article. 
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By RICHARD F. WALSH 


Chairman, AFL-CIO Standing Committee 


on Safety and Occupational Health 


In addition to the findings of the 
conference, there were a number of 
general conclusions which are perti- 
nent to the creation of an effective, 
dynamic trade union program for 
safety and occupational health. 

First of all, the fact was recognized 
that, of all groups in the United 
States, the trade union movement 
alone was capable and willing to use 
the three principal pathways to safety 
and occupational health made _possi- 
ble through labor-management rela- 
tions, through education and train- 
ing and through legislation. No 
other group would or could approach 
the goal in these three ways. 

A second conclusion was that co- 
operation between labor and man- 
agement would provide America with 
a far better pathway to safety than 


progress through tragedy. 


The third conclusion was that the 
key to labor-management cooperation 
was the joint labor-management com- 
mittee for safety and occupational 
health—not endless, wordy speeches 
praising cooperation. 

A fourth conclusion was that the 
criterion for action should be the 
number of training seminars con- 
ducted by national and international 
unions and their local unions rather 
than merely conferences and forums. 

A fifth conclusion was that—with- 
out shifting its own duties and re- 
sponsibilities to government—the 
trade union movement should active- 
ly promote safety and occupational 
health legislation benefiting all work- 
ers—non-union and union—both on 
and off the job. 

The sixth conclusion was that it 


was not enough for a collective bar- 


Job accident statistics are scrutinized by (left to right) District 
Director Walter Burke of the Steelworkers, George Brown of the 
AFL-CIO and Richard Walsh, chairman of Standing Committee. 
The latter, an AFL-CIO vice-president, heads Stagehands Union. 
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gaining agent to represent workers 
in matters of wages, hours and work- 
It also had the re- 
sponsibility of representing them in 


ing conditions. 


matters of safety and occupational 
health. 

The seventh conclusion was that 
the conference was a good start to- 
ward an active trade union safety 
and occupational health movement, 
but it could not be judged until after 
the delegates went to work on their 
own recommendations. 

No one who watched these trade 
unionists at work during the confer- 
ence could have any doubt that here 
were men and women who were “do- 
ing something” about safety and oc- 
cupational health for their fellow 
trade unionists. That was why it was 
not surprising when a delegate to the 
conference, Fred B. Driscoll of the 
Barbers International Union, went 
directly to the House of Delegates of 
the Maryland Legislature—he is a 
member of the House—and 





intro- 
duced a bill authorizing the governor 
to hold annual safety conferences to 
which labor and management would 
be invited. 

Nor would anyone who saw the 
work of the Planning Committee for 
the conference—consisting of Harry 
See, Railway Labor Executives; Andy 
Pettis, Marine and Shipbuilding 
Workers; Harold Buoy, Boilermak- 
ers: John Kumpel, Rubber Workers; 
James Noe, International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers; William 
O'Connell, International Association 
of Machinists; Lloyd Utter, United 
Automobile Workers; Joseph Phil- 
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A panel in session at the parley in Washington. Discussions were intensely practical. There were no speeches. 


lips, United Association of Plumbers 
and Pipefitters; Rodger Coyne, Inter- 
national Union of Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers, and George 
Brown, staff member of the Standing 
doubt that there was an 





Committee 
active interest in our safety move- 
ment. 

In conclusion, it is certainly true 
that the safety and occupational 
health of trade union members on 
the job cannot be produced by wav- 








ing a magic wand at this or any other 
conference; but if the hard work and 
the enthusiasm of the delegates to the 
recent conference are an indication 
of what is to come, then we are going 
to have an effective safety and occu- 
pational health movement. 

The delegates are “doing some- 
thing.” What is your answer to the 
question which gave rise to the first 
AFL-CIO Conference on Safety and 
Occupational Health? 





General Recommendations 
for Achieving Safety 
Through Labor-Management Relations 


1. Cooperation between labor and man- 
agement will provide America with a 
far better pathway to safety and health 
than progress through tragedy. 

2. There are no valid reasons why labor 
and management cannot unite in discharg- 
ing their common responsibilities for 
safety and health, despite allegations con- 
cerning the high cost of safety and the 
prerogatives of management. 

3. The trade union movement gen- 
erally should take a more active role as 
the collective bargaining agents of their 
members and obtain recognition for mat- 
ters of safety and health as well as wages, 
hours and other working conditions. 

4. All trade unions were urged to nego- 
tiate safety and health clauses in their 
collective bargaining agreements. The 
AFL-CIO Standing Committee is request- 
ed to determine by a study to what ex- 
tent trade unions do represent their mem- 
bers in matters of safety through col- 
lective bargaining agreements. 

5. The language of a safety and health 
clause can be general or specific, depend- 
ing upon circumstances in each industry. 
It was noted that too specific language 
might deny latitude to both labor and 


management in resolving their problems. 

6. Joint labor-management committees 
were recommended as the most effective 
method of achieving the mutual goal of 
safety and health. Emphasis was placed 
upon membership of top-level manage- 
ment officials on the committee, no mat- 
ter what form of joint committee might 
be chosen. 

7. Where joint labor-management com- 
mittees cannot be established promptly, 
the local union should establish its own 
safety and health committee and work to- 
ward a joint committee. 

8. Whenever possible, safety and health 
problems should be resolved within the 
structure of the ioint safety committee. 
Grievance machinery in a contract should 
be used as a last resort and, where pos- 
sible, the number of steps reduced. 

9. Properly trained union safety men 
should be on joint committees and such 
representatives should be rotated so as 
to stimulate interest in safety among lo- 
cal union members. 

10. Jointly agreed-to rules, regulations 
and penalties should be made known gen- 
erally by posting them on bulletin boards 
and other methods. Plant inspections, ac- 
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cident investigations and reports should 
be joint efforts of management and labor. 

11. Discipline for just cause is a mu- 
tual responsibility of labor and manage- 
ment. Application of penalties—particu- 


larly where discharge is a penalty—must 
be subject to grievance machinery of 
contract as the terminal point. A worker 
has the right not to work under hazardous 
conditions without being penalized. 


General Recommendations ’ 
for Achieving Safety 
Through Education and Training 


1. National and international unions 
should set aside time at their conventions 
for consideration and action upon matters 
of safety and health affecting their mem- 
bers on and off the job. State and city 
central bodies should also earmark time 
for the same reason. Consideration should 
be given to regional meetings at which 
representatives from several states might 
convene, 

2. There is no substitute for training. 
Apprentice training courses should in- 
clude training in safety and health. Job 
raining should include such training. In- 
ternational unions should require safety 
and health training courses to be con- 
ducted by its local unions or jointly by 
local unions and their employers where 
such cooperation is possible. The proper 
agencies of the federal and state govern- 
ments should be contacted and their co- 
operation sought to provide training 
courses. The AFL-CIO should promote 
training courses for representatives desig- 
nated by its affiliates; graduates of such 
training would then establish training 
courses in their respective international 
unions. 


3. Local unions, city central bodies and 
state bodies should actively participate in 
all public efforts to promote safety and 
health on and off the job. Labor has a 
positive role to play in community, state 
and regional safety efforts. In this con- 
nection all international unions and their 
local unions are urged to affiliate and par- 
ticipate actively in the National Safety 
Council through its Labor Division. 

4. Trade union publications should play 
a more active role in shaping the atti- 
tudes of members toward safety and oc- 
cupational health. A regular safety sec- 
tion could be made a part of every publi- 
cation. Reference books and monthly 
magazines devoted to safety could be uti- 
lized by local unions and international 
unions. Films on safety and health mat- 
ters should be included as training ma- 
terials. Current developments on the 
safety and occupational health of local 
union members could be posted on bul- 
letin boards in union offices and on the 
job. 

5. Since training is the foundation of a 
good safety program, each international 
union should consider having a staff per- 


General Recommendations 
for Achieving Safety 
Through Legislation 


1. The labor movement has by no means 
achieved its goals in safety and occupa- 
tional health sufficiently to regard safety 
legislation as a minimum standard. We 
recommend that adequate safety legisla- 
tion be enacted on both the federal and 
state levels to provide the necessary stand- 
ards for safety and occupational health 
legislation which will protect all workers, 
beth unorganized and organized. 

2. Labor bears a part of the responsi- 
bility for enactment of necessary legisla- 
tion in this area. Such glaring deficiencies 
as inadequate and improperly trained per- 
sonnel, low salaries and absence of civil 
service status require prompt legislative 
correction. Management, too, must meas- 
ure up to its responsibilities in this re- 
spect and should join with labor for ef- 
fective legislation and proper administra- 
tion of necessary legislation. 

3. Enactment of necessary legislation 
does not automatically result in achieve- 
ment of legislative goals. Attitudes of 
elected officials of government and _ its 
executive branches frequently spell the 
difference between success and _faiiure. 
Their records in office should be given 
consideration at the polls. 

4. Federal legislation should be obtained 
establishing federal standards in safety 
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and occupational health, and _ federal 
grants-in-aid should be made available to 
those states willing to adopt such fed- 
eral standards and to implement them by 
effective administration. 

5. Legislation creating administrative 
agencies, to establish flexible codes of 
safety and occupational health after pub- 
lic hearings, is preferable to enactment of 
specific laws for each kind of hazard. 

6. Administration of safety and occupa- 
tional health laws should place emphasis 
upon obtaining corrective action designed 
to eliminate hazards and reserve the ap- 
plication of penalties to firms which ob- 
struct or defy safety and health legisla- 
tion, 

7. State and city central bodies should 
urge the governor in each state to call 
an annual state-wide safety conference to 
which representatives of labor, manage- 
ment and insurance companies would be 
invited. 

8. State and city central bodies should 
call upon each state labor commissioner 
to establish a standing advisory commit- 
tee on safety and occupational health, the 
committee to be made up of representa- 
tives of labor, management and insurance 
companies charged with the responsibility 
of making periodic recommendations con- 


12. Genuine safety and health require- 
ments are not “featherbedding,” and that 
tag is used too often as a propaganda 
roadblock to prevent attainment of safety 
and health. 


son with either full-time or part-time re- 
sponsibilities for development of the inter- 
national union’s safety program under the 
guidance of the elected officers. Where 
possible, more international unions should 
look forward to establishing safety de- 
partments to service their local unions in 
the particular safety and occupational 
health problems of their industry. 

6. Families of trade union members 
should be made aware of the interest and 
activities of trade unions in the field of 
safety and occupational health through 
meetings to which the families would be 
invited by local unions and city central 
bodies. 

7. Local unions should regularly obtain 
reports in their meetings concerning their 
safety and health program. Case histories 
of accidents and occupational diseases af- 
fecting their own members should receive 
full consideration as well as the prevent- 
ive work being done on and off the job by 
the local union to safeguard the lives of 
its members and their families. 

8. Training in the field of nuclear radia- 
tion hazards should receive increasing 
emphasis since the use of radioisotopes is 
spreading rapidly in many industries. 
Some international unions are already ac- 
tive in this area, but each international 
union should prepare to meet this grow- 
ing hazard. 


cerning the safety program of that state. 

9. State and city central bodies should 
foster the establishment of adequate and 
accurate statistical services by proper 
state agencies in order to know the na- 
ture and extent of hazards and thus un- 
derstand the problems which face their 
members. Such agencies should have the 
benefit of joint advisory committees made 
up of labor, management and insurance 
representatives. Similar action by the 
AFL-CIO is also recommended. 

10. State and city central bodies should 
stimulate state governments to provide, 
through proper agencies, personnel who 
could join with labor and management in 
giving training in safety and occupational 
health techniques. Similar action by the 
AFL-CIO is needed in the area of the 
federal government. 

11. State and city central bodies are 
urged to establish standing committees on 
safety and occupational health to promote 
necessary legislation and for other pur- 
poses. The AFL-CIO Standing Commit- 
tee on Safety and Occupational Health is 
urged to stimulate such action among state 
and city central bodies where legislation 
is lagging. That committee is also re- 
quested to learn how many such commit- 
tees are now in existence 

12. The AFL-CIO Standing Commit- 
tee is urged to develop a legislative pro- 
gram at the federal level in conjunction 
with the AFL-CIO Legislative Depart- 
ment. 
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Seven thousand delegates at the Unemployment 
Conference cheered Senator Douglas of Illinois 
(left) and George Meany, AFL-CIO president. 


Amerticals Made Aware 
of No. I Domestic Problem 


K( MERICA was alerted to its No. 1 domestic problem 
K —unemployment—when more than 7,000 work- 
A ers, employed and unemployed, poured into 
Washington by train, bus and automobile and set off 
a massive drive to put jobless men and women back to 


work. To the AFL-CIO Unemployment Conference the 
7,000 delegates jamming the mammoth National Guard 


Senate Majority Leader Johnson revealed 
proposal for commission to dig out facts. 









"GET AMERICA 
BACK 10 WORK” 
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Armory brought angry, sad and bitter reports of misery, 


suffering and despair. 
The Eisenhower Administration was lashed for its dis- 
interested brushoff of the plight of the unemployed, and 


Congress was criticized for its failure to produce legis- 


lation to put America on the road to full employment. 


The delegates cheered AFL-CIO President George 


Emil Rieve (left), AFL-CIO vice-president, 
was snapped with Secretary Bill Schnitzler. 
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Things will get better, said 
Secretary of Labor Mitchell. 


Meany’s attack on the Administration’s obsession with 
the threat of inflation. He warned that this obsession 
will prove “disastrous” to the nation. 

They applauded AFL-CIO Vice-President Walter P. 
Reuther, chairman of the federation’s Economic Policy 
Committee, as he sharply assailed the White House for 
its callous disregard of America’s needs and the needs 
of its unemployed. 

The delegates heard AFL-CIO Vice-President Joseph 
\. Beirne, chairman of Community Service Activities, 
detail the suffering and despair that result from pro- 
longed unemployment and call for action to ease the 
tragedies of joblessness. 

They heard AFL-CIO Vice-President George M. Har- 


rison pinpoint the critical problems of unemployment 





Lack of White House leadership 
was assailed by Walter Reuther. 


in the railroad industry, where the number of men em- 
ployed has been cut drastically in recent years. 

While industrial production has regained almost all 
of its recession losses, Mr. Meany said, only two of 
every five jobless workers have been “put back on the 
payroll.” This situation “courts the risk of economic 
collapse and impairment of national security,” he 
warned, 

“There is no earthly excuse for letting that happen,” 
the AFL-C1O’s head declared. “We of labor are con- 
vinced that the American people will not tolerate it.” 

The 7,000 trade unionists shouted their approval of 
resolutions asking Congress to “wait no longer for Ad- 
ministration leadership” and urging President Eisen- 
hower to “call into immediate session a conclave of 


Close attention to the proceedings was given by deeply concerned delegates from centers of joblessness. 
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Sam Ezelle made vivid the 
distress in his Kentucky. 





leaders of industry, labor, agriculture and government, 
instructed to map a program that will keep America 
at work and abolish suffering caused by recurring mass 
unemployment.” 

As chief spokesman for the Administration, Secretary 
of Labor James P. Mitchell conceded that “neither the 
Administration nor Congress has done all I would like 
to see it do.” 

Without mentioning President Eisenhower’s veto of 
the depressed areas bill passed by Congress last year, 
Mr. Mitchell asserted that for two years the Administra- 
tion has recommended assistance for blighted areas. 
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The delegates heard many speeches. Then, in a resolution, they warned only U.S. action could solve the problem. 





The delegates listened to spokesmen for the Admin- 
istration and for the major political parties both attack 
and defend Mr. Eisenhower’s policies. They heard a 
proposal from Senate Majority Leader Lyndon B. 
Johnson, Texas Democrat, to create a special commis- 
sion to dig out the “stark but true” facts of unem- 
ployment. 

President Meany called the Johnson proposal “a wise 
forward step.” 

“We believe,” he said, “that if all the people have the 
facts about unemployment they will make their voices 
so vigorously heard that Congress and the Administra- 
tion will act.” 

Senator Paul H. Douglas of Illinois characterized 
the Administration as “callous.” He said it was “blind 
and deaf to the needs of the people at home” and clung 
to the position that “nothing need be done to cope with 
the recession or to help the unemployed.” 

In his keynote speech President Meany called for 
the prompt enactment of needed legislation to cushion 
the shock of the shrinkage of jobs and to safeguard 
purchasing power. He also urged legislation to launch 
a vast building program of desperately needed public 
improvements. 

The AFL-CIO’s head advocated action by the trade 
union movement to secure justified wage increases and 
to shorten the workweek. Another point in the program 
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he outlined was a strengthening of the national defense 
so that the people of the United States and the rest of 
the free world could live without fear. 

Vice-President Reuther said the responsibility for 
leadership in a period of emergency “primarily rests 
upon the Chief Executive of our great nation.” He said 
the kind of “affirmative” leadership needed has not been 
forthcoming from the White House. 

“But let us make it clear,” the Auto Workers’ presi- 
dent added, “that while we believe the President has the 
prime responsibility, in the last election the American 
people, by overwhelming vote, repudiated the policies of 
indecision and inaction and gave the Democratic Party 
an overwhelming majority in both houses. 

“And the Democratic Party cannot escape its respon- 
sibility to the American people in this situation.” 

The conference branded mass unemployment “a 
crime against America.” 

A resolution approved unanimously by the confer- 
ence declared that only federal action could solve the 
unemployment problem. 

“Political attempts to pass the buck to the states must 
be rejected,” the delegates agreed. “Political attempts 
to delude the people into believing a balanced budget 
is our only hope for national survival must be refuted. 
The problem is to balance the budget of human needs.” 

The delegates rejected “the false Communist doctrine 
that unemployment means the American free enterprise 
system can’t work.” Simultaneously they condemned 
“the equally false philosophy” that some unemployment 
is a necessary by-product of a free economy. 

In another resolution, also adopted without a dis- 
senting vote, the 7,000 conference delegates pledged 
themselves to “mobilize America to achieve our goal— 
full production, full employment, full prosperity for 


our beloved nation.” 





Vice-President Harrison discussed 
the heavy job losses on railroads. 


“Nothing less is good enough for America,” said 
the resolution adopted in the rally’s closing minutes. 

In the wake of the Unemployment Conference, top 
leaders of the AFL-CIO and affiliated unions moved 
speedily to spark a grass-roots drive for Congressional 
passage of a broad-ranging program that would put 
the nation’s unemployed back to work. 

The day after the 7,000 delegates at the National 
Guard Armory had put their stamp of approval on an 
AFL-CIO campaign of action, officers of affiliated na- 
tional and international unions, joined by their legis- 
lative representatives and key staff members, convened 
to work out methods for implementing the program. 


What the unemployed have been going through could be seen in their faces. 
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Visit Pennsy!vania’s 
mining regions, Ike 
was advised by Mrs. 
Min Lurye Matheson. 
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Older Citizens Need It Most 








Congress Action Is Urged 
on Health Insurance 


[LAN AFL-ClIO NEWS FACT SHEET] 


N AUGUST 14, 1935, Pres- 
ident Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt signed into law 
one of the most important 

and lasting improvements in our na- 
tional policy—the Social Security Act. 

The act provided for several pro- 
grams—old-age assistance, aid to de- 
pendent children, aid to the blind 
and unemployment compensation. 
But the best known program it estab- 
lished was the old-age benefit system, 
which in 1939 became the old-age 
and survivors’ insurance program. 

In the years since 1935 many 
needed improvements in the social 
security program have become ob- 
vious, and some of them have been 
met. Coverage of the law, either 
voluntary or required, has been ex- 
tended to include almost all employed 
and self-employed individuals in the 
nation except doctors and Commu- 
nists. 

In 1956, after much controversy, 
an additional program was estab- 
lished to provide for social security 
protection for workers 50 years of 
age and older who are totally and 
permanently disabled and therefore 
unable to hold jobs. 

At that time Congress also low- 
ered the retirement age for women 
from 65 to 62. 

Furthermore, from time to time, 
Congress has increased the maximum 
and minimum benefits to keep up 
with the rising cost of living. 

The social security program has 
weathered some vigorous attacks. In 
1953, following the election of the 
Eisenhower Administration and a 
Republican Congress, a few reaction- 
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aries in the House conducted a series 
of hearings under the chairmanship 
of Representative (now Senator) 
Carl T. Curtis, Republican, of Ne- 
braska. It became apparent that the 
committee was out to discredit—and 
perhaps destroy—the social security 
system. 

But the committee misjudged the 
temper of the people and of their 
own Administration. Substantial sup- 
port was given the social security 
program, and during the following 
year Congress extended it instead of 
injuring it. 


OLITICAL views on innovations in 

the system may be illustrated by 
the fight over granting benefits to 
disabled persons in 1956. The bill 
passed the House, which has proved 
generally more eager to make social 
security improvements, by a vote of 
372 to 31. 

In the Senate, however, the Fi- 
nance Committee eliminated the dis- 
ability provisions from the bill after 
two months of hearings, precipitat- 
ing a vigorous political struggle. 

On the Senate floor, the late Sena- 
tor Walter F. George, Democrat, of 
Georgia sponsored an amendment to 
restore the disability provision to 
the bill. His amendment was adopt- 
ed by a vote of 47 to 45. Six Re- 
publicans and forty-one Democrats 
supported the George amendment. 
Thirty-eight Republicans and seven 
Democrats opposed it. 

Historically, the establishment and 
expansion of social security programs 
have had the strong opposition of 
business groups and the medical pro- 


fession and the strong support of 
liberal and labor organizations. 
These groups are active today when- 
ever social security legislation is con- 
sidered by Congress. 

Basically, the social security sys- 
tem is designed to give insured pro- 
tection to all individuals from eco- 
nomic hardships caused by retire- 
ment, disability or the death of the 
family breadwinner. 

In large part this objective has 
been met. In recent years, however, 
an old problem has become more 
and more apparent and more in need 
of solution. This problem is the 
cost of medical care for old-age and 
survivors’ insurance beneficiaries— 
the aged and widows with dependent 
children. 

Despite the general expansion of 
private health insurance plans in re- 
cent years, including those growing 
out of collective bargaining agree- 
ments, the government reported re- 
cently that about three out of five 
aged persons had no health insur- 
ance protection at all, either because 
such protection was not available to 
them at all or because the cost was 
prohibitive. 

Typically, health insurance for 
older persons has many restrictions. 
It may cover only a few weeks of 
hospital care each year. The insur- 
ance company may reserve the right 
to cancel it at any time. Benefits 
may be inadequate. Therefore, health 
insurance protection may be wholly 
inadequate even to those who are 
covered. 

Another obvious factor is the fre- 
quency of illness. Retired persons 
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are much more likely, as a group, to 


experience serious illness than 
younger persons. Those who need 
health insurance protection most, 


then, are those who have it least. 

In response to this need, Repre- 
sentative Aime J. Forand, Democrat, 
of Rhode Island, in 1957 introduced 
a bill to amend the Social Security 
Act by making hospital care and 
nursing home services available to 
social security beneficiaries. 

The Forand bill received the im- 
mediate support of the AFL-CIO and 
other groups concerned with the wel- 
fare of retired persons. It also re- 
ceived widespread support from re- 
tirees themselves. 

The bill was greeted with the op- 
position of the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration. 

Initially, 
was cool. 


Congressional response 
The House Ways and 
Means Committee, of which Forand 
is a member, failed to hold bearings 
on the bill until late 1958, and then 
only as part of general hearings on 
all parts of the Social Security Act. 
The hearings were sufficient, how- 
ever, to draw the battle lines on the 
Forand medical care proposals. 

Opposing the Forand bill, in addi- 
tion to the Administration, were: 

>American Medical Association. 

>American Dental Association. 

> National Association of Accident 
and Health Underwriters. 

>Health Insurance Association of 
America. 

>Blue Shield medical care plans. 

> National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters. 

> Chamber 
United States. 

> National Association of Manufac- 
turers. 

>American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. 

> National Grange. 

Those who supported expansion of 
social security to include medical 
care as proposed by Congressman 


of the 


of Commerce 


Forand, were: 
> AFL-CIO. 
>American Nurses Association. 
>National Consumers League. 
>Group Health Federation of 
America. 
>National Farmers Union. 
>American Public Welfare Asso- 
ciation. 
> National 
Workers. 
Although no further action was 
taken by the Eighty-fifth Congress 


Association of Social 
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on the Forand medical care propo- 
sals, the Ways and Means Committee 
did request a study and report from 
the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. 


The report has since been submit- 


ted to the committee. It ccntains 
abundant statistical evidence that re- 
tired workers have incomes too low 
to meet the rising costs of medical 
care. Furthermore, it shows that 
hospital and nursing benefits for old- 
age and survivors’ insurance bene- 
ficiaries are entirely practical. 

However, the report did not indi- 
cate any change in the Administra- 
tion’s opposition to the program. 

On February 18, 1959, Forand re- 
introduced his bill, H.R. 4700. Sev- 
eral members of the House and Sen- 
ate have introduced the same or 
similar bills. 

In announcing its support for the 
Forand bill, the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council said: 

“The nationwide interest in the 
Forand bill has further demonstrated 
the need for making hospital care 
and nursing home service available 
to social security beneficiaries. The 
high cost of medical services should 
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no longer be permitted to bar older 
people and widows from required 


health care. * * * 


“Proposals advanced by organized 
medicine and the commercial insur- 
ance industry as alternatives to the 
Forand bill are grossly inadequate 
and unfair to older people. Only 
prepayment during years before re- 
tirement can make extensive and 
lasting health insurance available to 
the great majority of the aged.” 

Jurisdiction over H.R. 4700 in the 
House is in the Ways and Means 
Committee, which is currently con- 
sidering unemployment compensa- 
tion legislation. 

The AFL-CIO has urged the com- 
mittee to hold hearings as a first 
step in securing enactment of legis- 
lation providing hospital care and 
nursing home service for old-age and 
survivors’ insurance _ beneficiaries 
during this session of Congress. 


Pay Differentials Studied 


M ORE than 90 per cent of major 
. union contracts provide extra 
pay or shorter hours for night work 
and a growing number call for both 
forms of shift differential. More 
than half of all second shift workers 
receive differentials of eight cents 
an hour or higher. More than a third 
of those on the second shift get pre- 
mium pay of ten cents an hour or 
more. 

These facts are reported in the cur- 
rent issue of Collective Bargaining 
Report, publication of the AFL-CIO 
Department of Research. 

For workers on the third shift, 
twelve cents an hour or 10 per cent— 
the latter for those whose differential 
is on a percentage basis—is by far 
the most common in contracts cover- 
ing 1,000 or more workers. 

About 11 per cent of the contracts 
analyzed in a Labor Department sur- 
vey provide shorter hours for the 
second shift and 20 per cent of agree- 
ments specify reduced hours for the 
third shift. The most common dif- 
ferential for the second shift is eight 
hours’ pay for seven hours of work, 
while the majority of contracts pro- 


vide premium pay for the third shift 
in addition to shorter hours. 

In all categories, shift differentials 
have been improved since a similar 
survey in 1952. The percentage of 
increase has been twice as much as 
the general rise in wages during the 
same period. 

The average gain in shift differen- 
tials was 60 per cent between 1952 
and 1958 as compared with a 30 per 
cent rise in straight-time wages in 
manufacturing industries. 

In manufacturing industries, one of 
every five workers is employed on a 
second or third shift, Collective Bar- 
gaining Report states. 

Labor Department surveys of 
seventeen major cities showed 15.7 
per cent of workers employed on eve- 
ning (second) shifts and 4.7 per cent 
on late night (third) shifts. 

The low city, with 10.3 per cent on 
shift work, was Boston. The high was 
Baltimore, with 27.4 per cent work- 
ing nights. 

While third shift differentials tend- 
ed to be larger than those for the 
second shift, there appears to be no 
consistent pattern. 
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GEORGE MEANY TELLS A BIG BANK... 





What Labor Seeks 
for America 


In its monthly letter, the First National City Bank 


recently published an article entitled “Union Power 


and the Public Interest.’’ 


on the American trade union movement. 


This article was an attack 


The reply 


of George Meany, president of the AFL-CIO, is pre- 
sented here. The bank also has published it. 


EVERAL months ago the month- 

ly letter of the First National 

City Bank published a long 

critical attack on the American 
trade union movement. The article 
concluded with a devout endorsement 
of the misnamed “right to work” 
laws. 

Before I offer my reply to the seri- 
ous allegations which the article lev- 
eled against American labor, I want 
to raise, in some ways, a much more 
serious question: What justification 
is there for a banking organization, 
presumably established to serve all its 
depositors and borrowers, to take a 
position—and, in my opinion, a most 
biased position—on legislation which 
is, to say the least, controversial? 

I regard a bank as a place where 
one can deposit his money in safety, 
make a loan where necessary and dis- 
cuss weather and crops with the 
branch manager. I say this fully 
mindful of the fact that bankers as 
individuals have a right, as any other 
American has, to argue publicly for 
legislation in which they believe. But 
I am strongly of the opinion that a 
bank has no right, as a public institu- 
tion, to involve itself and the funds 
of its depositors in legislative debate. 

I don’t know what the First Na- 
tional’s charter provides, but I 
strongly doubt that it would coun- 
tenance public lobbying for legisla- 
tion which is outside of specific bank- 
ing areas, 

I am sure that many depositors of 
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the First National, as of other banks, 
are trade union members and their 
families. It seems to me a glaring 
example of misuse of such depositors’ 
funds to propagandize for “right to 
work” laws which workers and their 
unions have over and over again op- 
posed, 

I want to emphasize that I do not 
dispute the right of the president of 
the First National to orate on any 
public issue, but I question his right 
to spend a penny of the bank’s money 
—which comes from the use of depos- 
itors’ funds—to circularize, through 
a bank letter any more than through 
a newspaper advertisement, his own 
point of view as that of his bank. 

I feel that the First National’s bank 
letter endorsing “right to work” laws 
is a violation of trust, particularly 
since the bank’s arguments for such 
legislation are a most unscholarly 
collection of myths and half-truths 
about the American labor movement. 

Your letter asks, “Can the value 
of money be protected without curb- 
ing union monopoly powers to force 
up wages?” . 

Such a loaded rhetorical question 
comes with poor grace from the third 
largest bank in the United States. 
For if there is one monopoly in 
America which operates smoothly 
and invisibly it is the American bank- 
ing monopoly with its tremendous in- 
fluence over our country’s economic 
structure, particularly in _ interest 
rates. 
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No trade union or trade union ofli- 
cial has the enormous power over the 
American economy as has the gov- 
ernmental securities committee of 
the Investment Bankers Association, 
whose advice on interest rates and 
terms is “usually” followed by the 
Treasury Department, according to 
the committee chairman’s testimony 
before Congress. 

Let me make clear that we oppose 
control of government or the econ- 
omy by any one group—whether it 
be labor, professional, financial or 
business. Such control would mean 
the end of the American way of life. 
American labor has achieved a great 
deal under our system, and we would 
be the last to want to change it. We 
do not want a labor-controlled gov- 
ernment any more than we would 
want a government controlled by fi- 
nance or business. 

Our prime objective is still what 
it was seventy-five years ago—to im- 
prove the conditions of life for those 
who work for pay and, by so doing, 
to raise the standards of living and 
the wealth of the nation as a whole. 
Only through a strong, responsible 
and dynamic trade union movement 
is it possible for the worker to secure 
a fair share of the wealth he helps to 
produce, and for America to remain 
free and strong enough to resist what 
Fascists in the past—and the Com- 
munists today—seek to impose upon 
us. 

That is why when the American 
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businessman and banking community 
were actively welcoming the Soviet 
Union’s first deputy prime minister, 
Anastas Mikoyan, whom we call “the 
Butcher of Budapest,” the  over- 
whelming majority of labor leaders 
in America refused to have. anything 
to do with him. 

American labor is deeply con- 
cerned with the future of freedom in 
the world and is doing everything it 
can to erect barriers against totalitar- 
ian encroachment. I say that a strong 
labor movement in America is the 
greatest single moral force against 
world communism, and those who 
seek to weaken or destroy free labor 
are unwittingly playing the Commu- 
nist game. 

Many segments of American indus- 
try and finance blindly fail to under- 
stand that our economy rests on mass 
purchasing power. Rob the people of 
purchasing power and our economy 
falters. 

American labor is concerned at the 
fact that, while industrial production 
in the last year has regained 90 per 
cent of the recession decline, only 30 
per cent of manufacturing jobs and 
only 38 per cent of all non-farm jobs 
in the country have been regained. 
I am concerned that we still have 
over 4,000,000 unemployed. 

How can a country be strong when 
we are producing more with less 
workers? Who will buy the automo- 
biles which are being produced at 
the rate of 7,000,000 a year? 

Do the misnamed “right to work” 
laws give a single unemployed work- 
er the right to a job? The “right to 
work” law will not create one new 
job. It will not restore one worker 
now unemployed to a payroll. It will 
not save the job of a single person 
who now faces an impending layoff. 
The “right to work” law holds only 
the promise of weaker unions, and 
weaker unions can only mean lower 
wages and living standards. lower 
purchasing power, shrunken markets. 
depressed communities and fewer 
job and profit opportunities. to the 
mutual detriment of all. 

For evidence, examine the situa- 
tion now in states which have en- 
acted “right to work” laws. More 
than 9 per cent of the insured labor 
force of Arkansas is unemployed. In 
Mississippi, Nevada and Tennessee 
over 7 per cent are jobless. In Ala- 
bama and Indiana about 8 per cent 
are unemployed and in North Dakota 
more than 10 per cent. 
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Workers gained nothing by these 
laws. But they lost a great deal. 
They lost the right to work in a “un- 
ion shop” with good union standards 
and conditions. Those states which 
have adopted “right to work” laws 
are now learning that no state or 
region or social group can purchase 
lasting economic progress at the ex- 
pense of the rights, interests and wel- 
fare of working people. 

In the world at large, wherever the 
trade union movement is weakest and 
least effective, there you will find the 
economy most stagnant, living stand- 
ards the lowest, merchants and small 
businessmen the least prosperous, 
and farmers reduced to peasantry. 
There is no real economic progress 
and freedom without trade unions. 
Strong, free trade unionism and eco- 
nomic growth must proceed hand in 
hand or not at all. 

But the First National City Bank, 
despite its seeming acceptance that 
the labor movement is here to stay, 
seems uncomfortable that workers 
and union officials have managed to 
achieve some decent status. I find it 
appalling to read the First National 
letter which says: 

“Union leaders have learned to 
know and enjoy superior living 
standards, formerly reserved to suc- 
cessful men in business, the arts, sci- 
ence and politics.” 


FIND such a statement appalling 
I because I had hoped this kind of 
barren feudalistic prejudice, at least, 
had disappeared from the thinking 
of American finance. If we pride our- 
selves on anything about the Ameri- 
can way of life, it is that there is no 
aristocratic caste in America, no in- 
heritable privilege and _perquisite; 
that all men, whether bank president 
or union president, bank clerk or 
factory worker, have the same right 
to life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. 

It is when we read such an un- 
democratic sentiment that our under- 
standing of what lies behind the 
“right to work” conspiracy becomes 
more acute. 

The history of American trade un- 
ionism is a battle against powerful 
industrial and financial institutions 
which have resisted every piece of 
legislation intended to lift the work- 
er out of degrading industrial slav- 
ery. 

Whether it was a law for work- 
men’s compensation, minimum wages, 


the forty-hour week, unemployment 
insurance, ending labor injunctions 
—whatever it was, there were always 
the powerful and wealthy who raised 
a hue and cry about “socialism” or 
“labor despotism” should such laws 
be enacted. And seventy-five years 
later American labor is still engaged 
in a struggle with these bankers and 
employers who believe that only by 
weakening the American Jabor move- 
ment to the point where it becomes 
impotent can America be strong. 

American labor has been the great- 
est force against the introduction of 
class warfare concepts in American 
society. We have seen what the ac- 
ceptance of class struggle doctrines, 
in the guise of economic liberation, 
have done to destroy great countries 
—Germany in the Hitler period, Rus- 
sia, Eastern Europe, Italy under 
Mussolini and now Spain under the 
Franco dictatorship. Where workers 
were robbed of democratic alterna- 
tives, they turned to false leaders who 
betrayed them. But I can only warn 
the big business and big money in- 
terests of this country that their un- 
yielding persistence in blocking free 
labor will do irreparable injury to 
the unity which America needs in 
fighting off the worldwide spread of 
the Communist conspiracy. 

Is it not clear to the spokesmen for 
“right to work” laws that understand- 
ing Americans are opposed to such 
legislation? Didn’t the last election, 
where voters in five out of six states 
voted down “right to work” laws, 
prove anything? Do these spokes- 
men believe that, by crushing free 
labor, prosperity can be restored? 
Do they think that, by turning back 
the clock, America can move for- 
ward? 

I can only assume, in reading the 
First National City Bank letter, that 
its honeyed and oh! so thoughtful 
phrases mask a determination to turn 
the American labor movement into 
an outlaw segment of American so- 
ciety. 

This is not going to happen. The 
labor movement is American. Its 
members are American citizens who 
fervently believe in the American way 
of life and who will fight with all 
their power to preserve that way of 
life with all the rights guaranteed by 
the Constitution of the United States 
—the rights of the employer, the 
rights of the consumer and, specifi- 
cally, the rights of free workers in a 
free society. 
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Tibet—Hungary of Asia 


(Continued from Page 17) 


the suppression of their promised au- 
tonomy in the interest of a thorough- 
going communization by Peiping. 

As an example and warning ~ to 
them, Tibet had to be suppressed. 
But important as this may be, it is 
relatively a minor consideration in 
overall Communist policy. 

Suppression of internal rebellion, 
complete internal regimentation and 
control as contained in the recent in- 
stitution of the communes are the 
necessary prerequisites for the exter- 
nal policy of Red China. The pos- 
session of the Tibetan plateau is 
necessary for China’s external power 
position. In Red Chinese hands it 
represents a dagger pointing at all of 
Central and Southeast Asia—and 
especially at India. 

It is to be hoped that our demo- 
cratic friends of Asia will seriously 
ponder this, in the light of the Tibet- 
an events which so dramatically ex- 
pose Communist intentions. Some 
rethinking on their part of their 
previously proclaimed friendship for 
Communist China, of their insistence 
upon its admission to the United 
Nations, of their equidistant-from- 
the-two-blocs theory seems to be in 
order. 

Asia is in grave danger, and it 
would be well if the people of Asia 
who love liberty made a more care- 
ful distinction than they have in the 
past between friends and enemies, 
and draw the requisite policy conclu- 
sions therefrom. 


n April 8 a manifesto was pub- 

lished and broadcast by the fol- 
lowers of the Dalai Lama proclaiming 
the formation of a provisional gov- 
ernment inside Tibet which would 
fight for independence from Commu- 
nist China. 

“A National Volunteer Defense 
Army,” the manifesto went on to say. 
“under Bo Cho Ka Soum and Andu 
Gampu Tashi will carry on the fight.” 

The revolt in Tibet has had reper- 
cussions in China proper. Reports 
from various sources insist that in 
Inner Mongolia— whose Moslems 
share the Lamaist form of Buddhism 
practiced in Tibet—and in the neigh- 
boring province of Sikang the Mos- 
lem minorities who have long smarted 
under the oppression of Peiping 
have joined the revolt. 
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It is this chain-reaction possibility 
that has had the Red Chinese worried 
for quite some time. 

The personal statement issued by 
the Dalai Lama himself at Tenzpur 
on April 18 gave the lie to the 
brazen falsehood peddled by Peiping 
that he had been “kidnaped” and 
forced to leave Tibet under duress. 

The statement made clear the Dalai 
Lama’s condemnation of the entire 
role and policy of the Red Chinese 
from the beginning—the interference 
with the religion of the Tibetans, the 
destruction of monasteries, the for- 
cible exile of large numbers of monks 
and officials to China proper to build 
roads, the revolts of the Khambas and 
others from the beginning, the killing 
of many thousands, etc. 

The Dalai Lama made it clear at 
the end that he had escaped from 
Tibet of his own free will. 

In the face of all this, Chou En-lai, 
in his report to the second National 
People’s Congress of the Red Chinese, 
still dared to repeat the lie. He said: 

“Although the Dalai Lama has been 
abducted to India, we still hope that 
he will be able to free himself from 
the hold of the rebels and return to 
the motherland.” 

This line has since been followed 
by other official Communist propa- 
gandists. The stubborn prevarication 
of the Communist leaders has sent 
Peiping’s stock even lower in India 
and other Asian countries, especially 
after the Dalai Lama issued a second 
statement reaffirming the line of his 
first one. 

Nehru, intent upon placating China 
and in line with the cautious policy 
that he is pursuing, has refused to 





condemn Red China outright for its 
repression of the Tibetan rebellion 
and has enjoined the Dalai Lama 
against any political activity or state- 
ments while in India. 

At their meeting last month at Mus- 
soorie, the village in India where the 
Dalai Lama is staying, it was re- 
ported that Nehru even suggested that 
the Dalai Lama return to Lhasa. 


LL this has not sat well with the 
Indians, whose outrage at China 
has been openly and consistently ex- 
pressed. The Indian Socialist Party 
has published a resolution demand- 
ing that full freedom of action be 
given to the Dalai Lama during his 
Indian sojourn. 

Narayan, ex-head of the Socialist 
Party of India, at Bombay’s largest 
public demonstration in years, de- 
nounced Chinese suzerainty over Tibet 
and the hypocritical pretense of its 
“autonomy” and demanded that In- 
dia support the Tibetans’ claim to in- 
dependence. 

The impact of the Tibetan events 
will be felt for a long time to come. 
It is evident that the revolt will be 
exceedingly difficult to put down, even 
with massive forces and continuous 
efforts. Before it is over, the new 
understanding of the real character 
and intentions of Communist China 
that is spreading in Asia should be 
considerably deepened. A new rela- 
tion of world forces may well be the 
result. 

This continuous criticism by all sec- 
tions of public opinion of India has 
had its inevitable effect upon Nehru. 
In his official pronouncement in the 
lower house a few days ago, he made 
the sharpest and most forthright 
statement to date—much more in line 
with prevailing Indian opinion on 


Tibet. 








BE A CANNY SHOPPER 


If you want the best possible value for your money—and, of course, 
you do—be sure that you spend your dollars and your pennies only on 
those goods and services that definitely merit a trade unionist’s patronage. 
In other words, whenever you buy anything, whether it is a product or 
a service, make it a point to look for and insist upon the union label, the 
union shop card and the union service button. 

It is an acknowledged fact that union-made goods and union-performed 
services are tops in value. Today, more than ever before, we all want 
more for our money. And you can get more—and easily—by remember- 
ing to follow just one simple rule . . . ALWAYS BUY UNION! 
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A REPORT FROM 


HE concept of an organized 
fs labor movement keyed to the 
technical and scientific 
trends of the day was born in Mexico 
with the founding of the Casa del 
Obrero Mundial (House of the Work- 
ers of the World) in 1912. 

Its establishment coincided with 
the triumph of liberty and democ- 
racy as proclaimed by Francisco I. 
Madero over the military dictator- 
ship of General Porfirio Diaz. Thirty- 
five years of political oppression and 
economic misery had finally ex- 
hausted the patience of the Mexican 


new 


people. 

Before the Madero triumph, how- 
ever, the way to victory had to be 
The miners and the textile 
workers readied themselves for the 
struggle by a preliminary campaign 
of resistance. They demanded bet- 
ter living conditions from the mine 
and mill owners. Secure behind the 
ramparts of political entrenchment, 
the employers turned on the indus- 
trial labor centers and vented their 
shameful tyranny on the workers. 
Such reprisals took place at Cananea, 
Sonora, in 1906 and at Rio Blanco, 
Vera Cruz, in 1907. 

The anti-labor crimes of the dic- 
tatorship kindled the wrath of the 
people, thus marking the dawn of 
the Mexican Revolution. Simul- 
taneously a tocsin sounded from the 
Northern frontier. With the coop- 
eration of the U.S. labor movement, 
Ricardo Flores Magon and other op- 
ponents of dictatorship urged the 
working people to fight for liberty 
and democracy. 

After the fall of the Diaz govern- 
ment and Madero’s rise to power, 
the Casa del Obrero Mundial came 
into being. It was founded by in- 
ternational trade unionists and Mex- 
ican workers. 

Among these pioneer labor or- 
ganizers, the typographical workers 
constituted a veteran corps of the 
Mexican trade union movement. This 
group had a thorough grasp of social 
reform theories and brought its high- 
est skills to the organizing of a labor 
movement. The typographical work- 


paved. 
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ers marched shoulder to shoulder 
with the construction workers, needle 
trades workers, workers and 
lumber mill workers. 

Up to then an unknown factor in 
Mexican life, the trade union move- 
ment grew and developed. The na- 
tion at large, meanwhile, was under- 
going a period of political reform. 
But the forces of reaction were still 
at work. 

In 1913 the hand of an assassin 
cut short the career of that apostle 
of democracy, Francisco I. Madero. 
The working people, numerous and 
educated, now abandoned 


shoe 


poorly 


A 


AICO 


freedom and democracy. They fought 
honorably and many laid down their 
lives. The efforts of these working 
people were rewarded by tremendous 
gains for organized labor through- 
out the entire territory. 

John C. Murray, an American, 
visited Mexico. He went to Orizaba, 
Vera Cruz, the town where the work- 
ers had received their military train- 
ing. Murray explained that he had 
been commissioned by Samuel Gom- 
pers, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, to bring to the 
members of the Casa del Obrero 
Mundial the greetings and sentiments 








Speaker in action at recent meeting of Mexico 
City’s Samuel Gompers Circle, an organization 
interested in inter-American labor solidarity. 


their apolitical anarcho-syndicalist 
tactics, and in 1915 they allied them- 
selves with the party led by Venus- 
tiano Carranza, the governor of Coa- 
huila. 

The Casa del Obrero Mundial lent 
active aid to the revolutionary cause. 
It marshaled 5,000 men, all skilled 
workers, and from this body of 
workers six battalions were organ- 
ized. Trained under General Ignacio 
C. Enriquez, these battalions marched 
to the fighting fronts to do battle for 


of solidarity of the U.S. labor move- 
ment. 

Today in Mexican labor circles it 
is believed that Gompers was de- 
cidedly sympathetic to the demo- 
cratic struggle begun in Mexico in 
1910. Even at that early date Gom- 
pers felt an abiding affection for 
Mexico and its workers’ efforts to or- 
ganize. 

This attitude is substantiated by 
the following incident: 

When the Constitutionalist leader, 
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Carranza, became aware that the 
Mexican labor movement was a gi- 
gantic force which would be hard to 
control, he ordered dissolution of 
the Casa del Obrero Mundial. His 
pretext was a strike which had been 
organized in Mexico City in 1916. 

Upon this occasion Gompers sent 
a message to Carranza protesting the 
use of armed force against organized 
labor and respectfully pointing out 
that the worker-members of the Casa 
del Obrero Mundial had given yeo- 
man service to the cause of Mexican 
democracy. 


HE Mexican labor movement now 
‘Saeed upon one of its most in- 
teresting phases. Trade unionism was 
looked upon with disfavor by various 
politically active forces. 

In 1918 the Confederacion Re- 
gional Obrera Mexicana (Mexican 
Regional Labor Confederation) was 
constituted in Saltillo, Coahuila, from 
the unions organized by the Casa del 
Obrero Mundial. Misguided though 
it may have been in its economic, 
political and social principles, the 
CROM nevertheless played, from 
1918 to 1928, a highly important role 
as a labor union and as a revolu- 
tionary element. This contribution 
must, therefore, be considered as an 
asset in any reckoning of the ac- 
counts of Mexico’s social reform 
movement. 

Any errors of which the CROM 
may have been guilty during that 
era of general political violence 
should not be ascribed to the organi- 
zation as such. The responsibility 
must be ascribed to its chiefs and not 
to the labor movement as a whole. 

In 1921 the labor movement was 
torn by a schism through the estab- 
lishment of the Confederacion Gen- 
eral de Trabajadores (General Con- 
federation of Workers). The CGT 
was anarcho-syndicalist in nature. A 
year after its establishment the CGT 
was the object of a punitive cam- 
paign. 

The government, under General 
Alvaro Obregon, sent troops to at- 
tack its headquarters. The CGT sur- 
rendered and its leaders were taken 
prisoner. 

The CGT disaster was brought on 
by a strike called by the electrical 
transport workers and by the resist- 
ance these workers put up against 
troops sent in by the Obregon regime 
to stifle an incipient rebellion. 
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The CGT had adopted a radical 
line and had become a mouthpiece 
for Marxist-Leninist doctrines. It 
had encouraged efforts to set up the 
Latin American office of the Third 
International in Mexico. 

The leaders of the CROM en- 
trenched themselves politically with 


Hard workers, Mexicans are looking to their 





was little true vision as leaders of 
the anachronistic CROM made ef- 
forts to recapture their lost positions. 
In the absence of real leadership a 
sort of neo-leaderism arose under the 
captaincy of Vicente Lombardo To- 
A new labor center also 
the Confedera- 


ledano. 
came into existence 








unions for higher wages and a better life. 


the founding of the Partido Laborista 
Mexicano (Mexican Labor Party). 
Under its aegis a program of na- 
tional and international scope was 
carried out with the wholehearted 
moral support of Sam Gompers. 

This was a period of close rap- 
prochement between the United 
States labor movement and Mexican 
trade unionism. In fact, the soli- 
darity now prevailing dates from 
that era. 

In 1928 General Obregon, Mex- 
ico’s president-elect, was assassinated. 
This event and subsequent political 
blunders led to the ultimate down- 
fall of the CROM leaders, all of 
whom held important public posi- 
tions under the government of Gen- 
eral Plutarco Elias Calles. 

With their eclipse, serious rifts 
in the Mexican labor movement de- 
veloped, especially in the CROM, 
and the country’s union structure 
underwent further changes. 

An era of confusion ensued. There 


cion de Trabajadores de Mexico 
(Confederation of Mexican Workers) 
—in 1936. 

It enjoyed fair prospects of achiev- 
ing political success, for trade union- 
ism was growing. Unfortunately, 
the CTM was influenced by basically 
Marxist creeds. The Marxist ideo- 
logy must be vigorously combated by 
a doctrine which opposes it. Other- 
wise it will become a force with pre- 
tensions to even greater predomi- 
nance—an enemy of democracy and 
all other freedom-inspired creeds. 

The growth of the CTM, under the 
sponsorship or other protection of 
the Mexican government, afforded 
the leftist Lombardo Toledano an ex- 
cellent opportunity to make himself 
into a continental leader. However, 
the power of the Lombardist Con- 
federacion de Trabajadores de Amer- 
ica Latina was resoundingly defeated 
by a development which took place 
within the CTM in the Forties. Soon 
afterward the ORIT (Inter-American 
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Regional Organization of Workers) 
was established. 

This organization stripped Lom- 
bardo Toledano of the slight impor- 
tance he still possessed and which he 
would have been able to hold had it 
not been for the opposition of Fer- 
nando Amilpa. This man, now dead, 
undertook one of the most vigorous 
campaigns in the last twenty-five 
years to save Mexico trade union- 
ism from the peril of falling prey to 
communism. 

Lombardo Toledano was shorn of 
his influence. And he will never 
again have any influence as long as 
democratic tactics continue to push 
actively a policy which favors the 
masses of the economically under- 
privileged who crowd Mexico’s cities, 
pleading for “bread, peace, work and 
freedom.” 

The dominant central organization 
of labor in Mexico is the CTM. It is 
actively anti-demagogic in its ap- 
proach. Leaders like Alfonso San- 
chez Madariaga, secretary-general of 
the ORIT, Fidel Velasquez and other 
distinguished representatives have a 
clear understanding of the impor- 
tance of unity. 

The situation within the Mexican 
labor movement is ripe for crisis. 
The splintering now occurring in 
some labor sectors brings crushing 
pressure on those who for long years 
have held the movement intact. If 
Fidel Velasquez can gather a coterie 
of sound co-workers about him, he 
can overcome this impending crisis, 
thus revitalizing the movement in a 
pro-American direction. 

Where is the Mexican labor move- 
ment headed? The prime desider- 
atum is unity. The CTM was created 
out of a striving for unity, and this 
goal should be pursued with all the 
energy which present circumstances 
dictate. 

The trade union movement is the 
alma mater of the Mexican Revolu- 
tion. Today it is fighting to open a 
way for itself in the face of efforts to 
hamper its growth and activity. 

International communism is one 
of the prime enemies of free labor. 
However, other hostile forces are also 
seeking to thwart democratic union- 
ism. 

Means must be found to counter- 
act the divisionism which exists 
among the workers of Mexico today. 
If the adverse influences are not at- 
tacked constructively and vigorously, 
then the specter of communism will 
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advance in the very face of our be- 
lief in the ideals of freedom and 
democracy. 

Mexican labor hopes to strengthen 
and increase the size of the unions 
which are part of the movement. 

The labor movement is aware that 
in the not distant future it must adapt 
itself to the scientific and technical 
developments of modern civilization. 
Its vision is of a Mexico whose great- 
ness will be enhanced by the labor 
of its rural and urban masses, of a 
Mexico guided under wise leadership 
and in close harmony with those na- 
tions which cherish the same ideals. 

Mexican labor looks with confi- 
dence toward the historic forces now 
transforming its very environment. 
It believes, however, that the need for 
unity is the essential problem which 
confronts it as a moral and indispen- 
sable prerequisite for consolidated 
trade unionism. 

The CTM is our dominant labor 
organization, comprising a vast net- 
work of unions and union federa- 
tions. But alongside the CTM other 
labor groups flourish and are un- 
deniably an active force. These in- 
clude such important nuclei as the 
railway workers, the newspaper work- 
ers, the electrical workers, the indus- 
trial production cooperative and a 
number of others. These groups con- 
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stitute forces whose influence it would 
be senseless to deny or to look upon 
as unsuited to an international cam- 
paign to combat dictatorship. 

In view of the relatively brief pe- 
riod since the trade union movement 
was founded in Mexico, its achieve- 
ments have been truly remarkable in 
labor legislation, effective democratic 
institutions, social policies and other 
phases of the country’s development. 
More could not be expected in so 
short a time. 

The Mexican labor movement was 
born with the Casa del Obrero Mun- 
dial, from whose ranks a heroic con- 
tingent was recruited to fight for the 
cause of the Mexican Revolution, but 
with a constant vision of the future 
of the laboring people. New life was 
given to the CTM, and now, with the 
cooperation of the ORIT, the Mexi- 
can labor movement is still on the 
march, resolved to stand firm and to 
hold aloft the banner of freedom in- 
herited from its forerunners. 

It serves as an illustrious vanguard 
in the movement of our times, whose 
noble aspirations are matched by its 
victories in the cause of a world at 
peace, living under freedom and de- 
mocracy. 


Secretaries Discuss Procedures 


P ROCEDURES for reporting to the 

U.S. Department of Labor on 
the operation of union health, welfare 
and pension funds, in order to be in 
compliance with the Disclosure Act of 
1958, were discussed by secretary- 
treasurers of AFL-CIO national and 
international unions at a meeting in 
Washington. 

William Pachler, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Utility Workers and 
chairman of the AFL-CIO Confer- 
ence of Secretary-Treasurers, pre- 
sided over the semi-annual session. 

-Secretary-Treasurer William Bot- 
kin of the Woodworkers reported on 
efforts of the provincial government 
in Newfoundland to crush the TWA, 
which has been on strike since De- 
cember, when the Anglo-Newfound- 
land Development Corporation re- 
fused a conciliation board’s proposal 
for a five-cent hourly pay increase 
and a gradual reduction in the work- 
week from sixty to fifty-four hours. 


In an hour-long briefing on cur- 
rent economic trends and problems, 
Leon J. Keyserling, former chairman 
of the President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, hit at the Admin- 
istration’s obsession with inflation. 
For the economy to move forward, 
he said, soaring profits must be 
matched by increased jobs. 

The secretary-treasurers heard a 
report from Director James L. Me- 
Devitt of the Committee on Political 
Education, who told of increased 
rank-and-file participation in the ex- 
panded series of COPE area confer- 
ences being conducted throughout 
the country. Interest in COPE is 
widespread, Mr. McDevitt reported. 

C. H. Heasley, director of the Sav- 
ings Bond Division of the Treasury 
Department. showed the conference 
a print of the motion picture 
“Twenty-four Hours in Tyrantland,” 
produced by the AFL-CIO to help 


spur sales of U.S. savings bonds. 
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as new ones opened, but without sen- 


iority. 
The company spurned offers of the 
Federal Mediation Service. State 


troopers patrolled the plant gates. 

The strike dragged into 1957. The 
company then used a device that has 
become a familiar maneuver in “right 
to work” states. It asked the National 
Labor Relations Board to hold an 
election to see if the union represent- 
ed the majority of its workers. 

Under Section 9(c)(3) of Taft- 
Hartley, the striking workers had no 
vote. In October of 1957 the elec- 
tion was held and the strikebreakers 
voted, 288 to 5, to have no union. 

At Darlington, South Carolina, the 
owner of a textile mill employing 523 
workers went a step further. He 
closed his mill and sold its machinery 
at auction when workers voted for 
a union to represent them. 

The mill machinery—$1,850,000 
worth—went on the block in Decem- 
ber, 1956. One bidder offered $1,- 
600,000 for the complete mill, but 
the owner insisted that the machin- 
ery be sold piecemeal in order that 
the mill could not be reopened to 
provide jobs for the workers he was 
punishing. 

In the cotton industry the Darling- 
ton mill was known as a money-mak- 
er. One of the secrets was low pay 
and a high-pressure speed-up that be- 
gan in the weave room of the mill. 

In April, 1956, the hard-pressed 
workers decided they needed a union 
to represent them and appealed to 
the Textile Workers Union of Amer- 
ica. A National Labor Relations 
Board election was held in Septem- 
ber, and a majority of the workers 
voted for union representation de- 
spite threats by the management. 

The mill owner, who held 110,000 
of the 150,000 shares of common 
stock, then called a_ stockholders’ 
meeting and announced the mill was 
to be closed and liquidated. The mill 
was shut down and its machinery 
sold despite NLRB orders, the suffer- 
ing of more than 500 workers and 
distress to the entire community. 

“Right to work” laws have been 
used elsewhere to force down wages 
of workers as well as to “break” un- 
ions or prevent unionization of plants. 


The story of the Walker County Hos- 
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‘Right to Work’ Laws 


(Continued from Page 7) 


iery Mill at Lafayette, Georgia, is an 
example. 

The Georgia “right to work” law 
went into effect in 1947. The hos- 
iery workers previously had a con- 
tract with the Walker County com- 
pany providing maintenance of mem- 
bership. 

With passage of the “right to 
work” law, the maintenance of mem- 
bership clause became inoperative. 
In 1948 the company demanded as 
the price of a new two-year contract 
that it be made cancellable upon two 
weeks’ notice. The company also de- 
manded the right to reopen negotia- 
tions on wages at will. The union re- 
luctantly agreed. 

In June of 1948, the company de- 
manded acceptance of a wage cut of 
ten cents an hour. The union refused, 
since wages were already too low and 
the cost of living had risen sharply 
after the end of the war. 

The company retaliated with an 
anti-union campaign in which it en- 
listed the aid of local merchants. It 
“advised” workers to get out of the 
union and threatened to close the mill 
unless this was done. 

Some workers were frightened into 
quitting the union. The company 
then gave notice of contract cancella- 
tion. Faced with pressures from com- 
munity leaders, the workers panicked 
and the union was unable to rally 
support for defensive action. 

The company then put the wage 
cuts into effect. 

There are many other instances 
where “right to work” laws have been 
used against ordinary working men 
and women. 

These laws have been used as a 
weapon by the Southern textile in- 
dustry virtually to destroy the collec- 
tive bargaining process and to force 
cancellation of a pension plan cover- 
ing thousands of workers. In some 
communities the “right to work” laws 
have been reinforced by even more 
restrictive laws and ordinances. 

A Baxley, Georgia, ordinance re- 
quired that “any organization, union 
or society” that solicits members and 
has a membership fee system must 
take out a local license costing $2000 
annually and must pay the town $500 
for each member signed up. 

An organizer of the International 
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Ladies’ Garment Workers Union was 
convicted and sentenced to jail for 
refusing to comply with the Baxley 
ordinance. 

In South Carolina six counties 
wrote identical ordinances requiring 
“a permit in writing * * * before any 
person shall solicit membership for 
any organization.” 

A 1953 Alabama statute stated 
that “any public employe who joins 
or participates in a labor union * * * 
shall forfeit all rights afforded him 
under the state merit system, employ- 
ment rights, reemployment rights and 
all other rights, benefits or privi- 
leges which he enjoys as a result of 
public employment.” 

Similar anti-union ordinances have 
been in effect in Mississippi, Florida, 
Tennessee and Virginia. They have 
required lengthy and expensive liti- 
gation to combat. In the Baxley case, 
a Supreme Court decision was re- 
quired to protect free speech. 


yw is the effect of these oppres- 
sive measures on the economy 
and living standards of the “right to 
work” states? 

No set of statistics can tell the 
whole story of suffering and want re- 
sulting from job loss or from income 
insufficient to meet human needs. But 
in other ways they are highly reveal- 
ing. 

The U.S. Department of Commerce 
“Survey of Current Business,” which 
gives the U.S. per capita personal in- 
come average for 1957 as $2027, 
shows that income in “right to work” 
states was in one instance as much 
as $1069 below the national average. 

The federal survey showed these 
states trailing behind the national 
average as follows: 


Alabama ......... $703 less 
Arizona .......... $277 less 
Arkansas ......... $876 less 
Florida ... $191 less 
Georgia .......... $596 less 
LOWS 56ac . $221 less 
Mississippi ........$1069 less 


Nebraska ......... $209 less 
North Carolina .... $710 less 
North Dakota ...... $592 less 
South Carolina .... $842 less 


South Dakota ...... $496 less 
Tennessee ......... $644 less 
FORMS cccccccceccss SEOs 
LGW écsccreceoess OGG 1a 
Virginia .......... $367 less 


Another set of government statis- 
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tics is equally revealing. These are 
the figures showing the average 
weekly wages for the nation and for 
the individual states. They are con- 
tained in the Department of Labor’s 
official report, “Employment and 
Earnings.” 

Here, again, the federal govern- 
ment reported many “right to work” 
states lagging far behind the national 
average weekly wage. 

For instance, North Carolina, where 
“right to work” has been in effect 
since 1947, had the nation’s lowest 
average weekly wage—$55.25—in 
spite of the fact it has been a highly 
industrialized textile and furniture 
manufacturing state for many years. 

These “right to work” states were 
below the national average weekly 
earnings as follows: 


Alabama .........$15.87 less 
Arkansas ......... $25.76 less 
Florida ..........$14.45 less 
Georgia ..........$24.16 less 
Mississippi ....+$23.83 less 


Nebraska ......... $ 3.49 less 
North Carolina .. ..$28.28 less 


South Carolina ....$27.56 less 
Tennessee ........ $17.67 less 
Virginia .........$18.03 less 


In startling contrast to this depres- 
sing record of the “right to work” 
states is the story of steady economic 
progress by states that have not been 
shackled by these oppressive laws. 

The 1957 average per capita per- 
sonal income in California, one of 
our newest industrial states, was 
$2523, or nearly $500 more than the 
national average. And the weekly 
earnings average of Californians was 
$97.22, compared with the national 
average of $83.53 and the North 
Carolina wage low of only $55.25. 

The per capita personal income in 
California jumped $62 in 1957 over 
the previous year, while in other 
states without “wreck” laws, such as 
Colorado, Washington and Ohio, it 
went up $126, $81 and $71, respec- 
tively. 

The figures also show that New 
Mexico, another state without “right 
to work,” had a gain of $151 in per 
capita personal income, or from two 
to two and one-half times that of two 
neighbor “right to work” states, Ari- 
zona and Texas. 

As we examine the purpose behind 
the “right to work” laws and the 
manner in which this legislation is 
being widely used to undermine the 
processes of free collective bargain- 
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ing, it becomes clear that “wreck” 
laws are not of benefit to the gen- 
eral welfare. 

When the Wagner Act became law 
it was with the understanding of 
Congress that collective bargaining 
would be legalized throughout the na- 
tion in industries which were in the 
flow of interstate commerce or which 
affected interstate commerce. The 
principle of free collective bargain- 
ing was reaffirmed by Congress in the 
Taft-Hartley Act of 1947, although 
this law contained built-in provisions 
which, as I have pointed out, have 
been used to do great harm to the 
rights and welfare of working men 
and women. 

During the past two decades the 
process of collective bargaining be- 
tween the employer and workers, rep- 
resented by responsible unions of 
their choosing, has become the ac- 
cepted basis for stable labor-man- 
agement relations. 

Progressive employers have found 
it is to their advantage to deal with 
workers collectively through a strong 
and well-disciplined union instead of 
with workers individually. Such an 
arrangement promotes _ industrial 
peace, provides the employer with a 
stable, dependable force of skilled 
workers and results in higher produc- 
tion and a better fabricated product. 
The Taft-Hartley Act legalizes the 





union shop, which makes possible a 
strong and effective union that can 
represent all workers in a plant re- 
sponsibly. 

Yet Section 14-b of the act pro- 
vides that if a state enacts legislation 
concerning union security that is 
more restrictive than Taft-Hartley, 
then the state law takes effect. This 
permits a state to override and nullify 
the intent of federal labor-manage- 
ment policy, for the so-called “right 
to work” laws outlaw the union shop. 
Thus in the nineteen “right to work” 
states workmen are denied security 
against the watering down of a un- 
ion’s strength and bargaining rights. 

There is no parallel for such action 
in federal law. Ordinarily, it is the 
rule that federal law supersedes state 
law and applies equally to each state 
—not the reverse. 

As I have shown, employers in 
“right to work” states can and do 
make war on workers behind the shel- 
ter of these laws. In the process, they 
force wages down. This dries up pur- 
chasing power. 

And, in an economy dependent 
upon mass consumption, the seeds of 
depression are sown. 

“Right to work” laws are bad laws. 
Section 14-b of Taft-Hartley likewise 
is unwise legislation. In the public 
interest, both should be removed from 
the statute books. 


Refugee Program Backed 


EFUGEES throughout the world 

deserve “the compassion and the 
tangible support” of all freedom-lov- 
ing peoples, AFL-CIO President 
George Meany said in urging Con- 
gress to approve the “very modest” 
program sought by the United States 
Committee for Refugees. 

The committee is seeking a $20,- 
000,000 appropriation to support sev- 
eral specific refugee resettlement pro- 
grams and the admission of 20,000 
homeless persons above quotas to the 
United States. Mr. Meany is a vice- 
president of the committee. 

Its program is part of the World 
Refugee Year, starting July 1, which 
was designated by the United Nations 
in a resolution co-sponsored by the 
United States and passed last year. 

The goal of the World Refugee 
Year is the resettlement, integration 
or voluntary repatriation of several 


million refugees. About 1,000,000 


are in Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, Iraq 
and Jordan, and another 1,000,000 
refugees from the Chinese mainland 
are living in hopeless poverty in Hong 
Kong. 

About 30,000 are still living in 
camps in Austria, Germany, Greece 
and Italy, and more than 100,000 are 
classified as unsettled “out of camp” 
refugees in Austria, Belgium, France, 
Germany, Greece, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, Turkey and the Middle East. 

“Free labor throughout the world 
will be supporting World Refugee 
Year,” Mr. Meany said. “The Inter- 
national Solidarity Fund of the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions has contributed $50,000 for 
its observance. AFL-CIO affiliates 
are urged to give their full support 
to WRY activities.” 

Dean Francis B. Sayre, Jr., of the 
Washington Cathedral is chairman of 
the committee’s board of directors. 
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‘A Matter of Utmost Urgency’ 


(Continued from Page 5) 


—is seized upon and magnified by 
Soviet propaganda. We make our- 
selves far more vulnerable to this 
kind of attack when the shortcoming 
is real, when it is within our power 
to correct it and when we fail to act. 

I cannot imagine a more damag- 
ing argument against us than the per- 
petuation of a “depressed class” of 
American workers, a group of men 
and women who work long and hard, 
but who do not earn enough for 
bare subsistence. 

Do we want to arm the Soviet 
propagandists with this kind of 
weapon? I don’t think we can afford 
to do so. 

The remedy we propose, in endors- 
ing the bill introduced by Senator 
Kennedy, is clear and_straighfor- 
ward. 

We propose an increase in the fed- 
eral minimum wage to $1.25 an hour 
—an increase of 25 cents—which 
would still leave the minimum wage 
almost $1 an hour below the national 
industrial average. 

As I said before, in terms of human 
need, if there is any criticism to be 
made of this proposal, it can only be 
that it is too modest. 

We also propose to extend the pro- 
tection of the law to about 7,500,000 
additional workers, out of the 20,- 
000,000 who are now exempted. 

Let me make it clear that we are 
asking protection for these people 
both in their wages and their hours 
of work. If the Secretary of Labor 
maintains the position he has most 
recently taken, he will agree to a 
limited extension of coverage in the 
retail field, but not with respect to the 
40-hour week. He will ask a small 
extension of coverage on wages alone. 

We say this is an unsound position. 
There are no such complicated operat- 
ing problems in the sort of enterprises 
we propose to include under the law 
that would make a 40-hour week, or 
the payment of overtime after 40 
hours, an intolerable burden. 

Of course, you will remember that 
in the early days of wage-hour legis- 
lation there were any number of op- 
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erations whose owners claimed they 
could not function if the 40-hour 
week became law. There was the 
newspaper business, to name only one. 
And yet the newspaper business to- 
day, and those others that raised the 
same cry, are operating efficiently and 
profitably with a workweek of 40 
hours or less. 

We believe the extension of cover- 
age is just as important as an in- 
crease in the minimum wage itself. It 
it deplorable that the law, as it stands 
today, covers a smaller proportion of 
the American working force than it 
did when it was first enacted twenty- 
one years ago. 

There are two explanations for the 
reduction in coverage. 

First, during the 1949 struggle to 
establish the 75-cent minimum, a 
price was demanded by the opposi- 
tion. That price was less coverage, 
brought about by redefining certain 
terms in the law and by specifically 
excluding certain additional occupa- 
tions. That price was extortionate. 
We now demafid a redress of this 
grievance. 

Second, employment in many of the 
excluded groups, such as the service 
trades, has been expanding compared 
to manufacturing. Economists agree 
that this is a continuing trend. 

There is no sound reason why a 
blanket exemption from reasonable 
wage-hour standards should still be 
granted to this growing segment of 
our economy. 

We recognize that retailing and 
service trades include a high propor- 
tion of small businesses, including 
family businesses. We recognize that 
it would be inequitable and imprac- 
tical to apply the law to these small 
storekeepers. We have no desire to 
do so. 

On the other hand, there are thou- 
sands of huge, far-flung corporations 
in the retail and service fields—giant 
department stores, multi-million-dol- 
lar hotels, nationwide chain opera- 
tions, tremendous financial institu- 
tions and so on. Historically, these 
big fellows have used the bonafide 








small business as a shield, so as 
to escape wage-hour standards they 
could and should meet. 

These big fellows are the ones we 


The bill 


propose to cover by law. 
clearly applies, for example, only to 
retail businesses in interstate com- 
merce having gross annual sales of 
$500,000 or more. 

Only a very small fraction of the 
nation’s retail operations, in terms of 
ownership, fall into that class. But 
that small fraction, the small fraction 
covered by this bill, employs 60 per 
cent of the nation’s retail workers. 

I want to draw your attention to a 
survey conducted by the Department 
of Labor a few years back. It showed 
that the large chain stores, those with 
eleven or more outlets, paid a bigger 
proportion of their workers less than 
$1 an hour than the small, single- 
unit stores. 

On that basis alone we could argue 
that our proposals would help the 
little storekeeper meet the unfair com- 
petition of the chains. 

But the retail store lobbyists, the 
spokesmen for these big firms, hide 
behind their own victims. In _ the 
name of their victims, they demand 
the right to continue to victimize 
them—and workers as well. 

Aside from the retail and service 
trades, we propose to extend the cov- 
erage of the law to a number of other 
I will not attempt to dis- 
Mr. Rutten- 


berg will detail them for you, and 


categories. 
cuss them one by one. 


your committee has granted time to a 
number of our affiliated international 
unions, so that their spokesmen can 
discuss in detail their special prob- 
lems. 

We estimate that about 3,000,000 
workers, not now protected, would 
get wage increases under this bill. 
Also, it is our best estimate that be- 
tween 3,000,000 and 3,500,000 work- 
ers who are now covered would get 
higher wages through an increase in 
the minimum wage to $1.25. 

I understand that the Department 
of Labor’s estimates are somewhat 
higher, especially as to covered work- 
ers. I do not intend to get bogged 
down in a statistical argument over 
these estimates. I do not think it is 
important whether the number af- 
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fected are half a million more or half 
a million less. The important thing 
is to correct the moral, social and 
economic injustices caused by the in- 
adequacy of the law as it stands. 
In terms of human decency and 
national economic well-being, what 
possible arguments can be raised 
against the improvements we are ask- 
ing? 
Mitchell has already 


raised the fear of unemployment—or 


Secretary 


“disemployment,” as he put it. But 
his own department’s findings ridicule 
such a fear. 

Taking the Labor Department’s re- 
port at full value, we find a grand 
total of 1,800 jobs which possibly— 
just possibly, mind you—were lost 
when the minimum wage went up 
from 75 cents to $l. 

I look in vain for any estimate 
by Secretary Mitchell as to the num- 
ber of jobs that were created or 
preserved by the additional purchas- 
ing power brought about by the high- 
er minimum wage, although common 
sense tells us some must have been 
created. 

Next, the retail industry lobbyists 
are raising the usual cry that the ex- 
tension of coverage is an attack on 
“small business,” on the “Mom and 


Pop” store. The crocodile tears of 


these interests, whose economic bull- 
dozer has driven thousands of small 
businesses into bankruptcy, certainly 
do not impress us and, we expect, 
won't impress you. The terms of the 
bill, in any case, prove that this 
charge is without foundation. 

Even more vigorously, the spokes- 
men for big business, backed by the 
Administration, raise the fear that a 
higher minimum wage will bring 
about inflation. 

This is economic nonsense. It, too, 
is easily refuted. It is refuted by the 
history of previous increases in the 
minimum wage. It is refuted in par- 
ticular by the stability of prices in 
those industries most affected by a 
higher minimum. And beyond this it 
is refuted by the fact that, if every 
cent required to raise the minimum 
wage to $1.25 were 
passed on to consumers in the form 
of higher prices, the total effect on 
the price level would be less than one 


immediately 


per cent. 

Finally, I suppose it will be argued, 
as it is always argued, that wages in 
such areas as retail trade should be 
left to the states. The plain truth of 
the matter is that the states simply 
don’t do the job—especially those 
states where wages are lowest and the 
need is greatest. 





To cite only one example, this 
month the Texas Legislature buried 
in comiittee a bill that would have 
established a state minimum wage of 
50 cents an hour. 

In Washington the business lob- 
byists argue, “Leave it to the states.” 
In the states they fight every attempt 
to establish economic justice for 
workers, as the Texas example I have 
just cited clearly shows. 

Actually, there just isn’t any sound 
case to be made against our proposals. 

They would bring a measure of jus- 
tice to millions of workers who have 
no other recourse. They would stimu- 
late our economy without the danger 
of inflation. They would salve our 
national conscience by translating the 
promise of democracy into action, 
and they would be new evidence, be- 
fore the world, of our concern for the 
least fortunate among us. 

For the last several years this issue 
has been studied and restudied, ex- 
We have 
now reached the stage when inaction 
is itself a form of action—an active 
denial of simple justice to the people 


amined and reexamined. 


involved and a growing threat to our 
economic well-being and our interna- 
tional prestige. 

I urge you to move swiftly and 
favorably on this measure. 


LABOR NEWS BRIEFS 


bA union carpenter is the 
president of the Alaska Sen- 
ate. The interest of William 
E. Beltz in politics was 
aroused when he_ became 
president of the Carpenters 
at Fairbanks. The self-edu- 
cated unionist is one of six 
Eskimos in the Senate. 


George Meany, AFL-CIO 
president, has been named a 
fellow of Brandeis Univer- 
sity in recognition of his ac- 
tive interest in the Massa- 
chusetts institution. 


bAt Sugar Creek, Mo., the 
Oil, Chemical and Atomic 
Workers polled 416 votes to 
317 for the unaffiliated Cen- 
tral States Petroleum Union. 
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Meany, AFL-CIO president. 
fund drive for research, patient aid and clinics. 











Poster girl for the National Multiple Sclerosis 
Society, Penny Surotchak, meets with George was host to 





He endorsed the 


>Co-chairmen of the service 
division of the American 
Cancer Society’s organiza- 
tion at Provo, Utah, are 
H. B. Egbert, business rep- 
resentative of District 107, 
International Association of 
Machinists, and Mrs. Egbert. 


bEight members received 
their ten-year badges at a 
banquet of Local 219 of the 
Cement Workers in Canada. 


>The Japanese government 
announced that 920,000 per- 
sons were unemployed in the 
country last March. 


>Labor in New York City 
Costa Rica’s 
ex-President Jose Figueres. 
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Chester Bowles, Congressman from 
Connecticut—Our economy needs in- 
centives to lift it 
out of our para- 


lyzing, self-in- 
duced fears. It 
needs_ incentives 


to encourage 
growth and to 
make competition 
palatable, just as 
consumers need 
the encouragement of fair prices and 
better values. At the very time when 
we should be devoting our every ef- 
fort to finding ways to promote the 
economic growth we must have, we 
are slipping into petty recrimination 
over who is to blame for an inflation 
which, after all, does not constitute 
our major problem. 

The need for a fresh, affirmative 
approach becomes all the more ur- 
gent when we realize that while we 
are debating the problem of main- 
taining a 2 per cent annual growth 
rate, the Soviet Union is expanding 
annual rate of 





its economy at an 
nearly 7 per cent. 


John Foster Dulles, former Secre- 
tary of State—History has clearly de- 
monstrated — that 
peace cannot be 
assured by a pol- 
icy of placating 
aggressors—of 
“peace at any 
price.” The fact 
is that men will 
not accept peace 
at any price. Hu- 
man beings are so constituted that 
many would rather fight and die than 
concede their God-given rights. Our 
own Declaration of Independence in- 
cluded among these “‘life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness,” and many 
indeed died in our War of Revolu- 
tion to achieve those rights for their 
fellows and their posterity. 

So it has been and always will be. 
Concessions to despotism lead inevi- 
tably to a point of no return—a 
choice between intolerable denial of 
liberty and fighting, even in the face 
of hopelessly adverse odds, to preserve 
liberty. 

The Soviet government, in concert 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


with its alter ego, the international 
Communist movement, seeks to domi- 
nate the world. It now denounces the 
policy of collective security. It now 
wants each of its prospective victims 
to be left to stand alone. 

But it is as certain now as it was 
in 1939 that a policy of falling back, 
of making concession after conces- 
sion, will not lead to peace but to 
war. The United States rejects that 
policy. 

There are, I know, some who feel 
that it is reckless for the United 
States to identify its own peace with 
the peace and security of others. His- 
tory teaches that not to do so would 
be reckless. It would be to invite a 
series of aggressions which at first 
might seem tolerable to us but which 
would soon become intolerable. 

War would inevitably result. 


Irving Brown, AFL-CIO representa- 
tive in Europe—There is no question 
that one of the 
reasons for the 
Berlin crisis is 
that as long as 
West Berlin is 
there, it is a 
source of attrac- 
tion to East Ger- 
many and it is a 
means of continu- 
ing the discontent in East Germany. 
More than that, West Berlin is more 
than just a city. By being a symbol 
of freedom it is for the Soviet Union 
a menace or a threat not only for the 
Eastern zone of Germany but for all 
the so-called satellite nations in East- 
ern Europe. 

As long as that contrast remains, 
not only in a material sense but in 
terms of spiritual values, in terms of 
freedom, in terms of the right to speak 
your own mind and worship as you 
see fit, that’ is constantly a threat to 
this regime in East Germany, which 
is not only badly off economically 
but is also a totalitarian dictatorship 
that cannot let any breath of fresh 
air come in from the free world. 

East Berlin is a very vivid con- 
trast to West Berlin. There has been 
a certain improvement in the mate- 
rial situation in East Berlin; it is cer- 
tainly far from what it should be, but 











it appears to be better than it was 
several years ago—but nothing com- 
pared to what goes on in West Ber- 


lin. What is more important is that 
you can immediately sense the differ- 
ence in the atmosphere. There is a 
depression, a pall, that hangs over 
you when you come into East Berlin. 

When you leave West Berlin with 
its liveliness, with its full stores, with 
its lights brilliantly shining, with its 
wonderful cabarets and the great po- 
litical humor of its comedians, with 
all the great variety of human life 
that you have in West Berlin, you 
immediately sense the difference. 

In East Berlin the people seem to 
be living under a great cloud. This 
cloud is not only a material one. It 
is a spirtual one. 

It is revealed in the faces of peo- 
ple, in the way they walk, in the at- 
mosphere. There is a depression that 
hits you immediately. 


David J. McDonald, president, 
United Steelworkers of America— 
We have said re- 
peatedly that eco- 
nomic recovery is 
meaningless if it 
is in production 
alone, since with- 
out full employ- 
ment there is in- 
adequate  pur- 
chasing power to 
buy the goods American industry 
manufactures. Full employment has 
been and always will be a primary 
objective of our union. We feel that 
neither our American standard of 
living nor the economic system that 
makes it possible can continue to 
exist, much less expand, unless full 
employment is obtained. 

Reduced to simplest terms, robots 
can make goods, but only human be- 
ings with adequate income can buy 
goods. The more earning power, the 
more buying power—for in America 
wage and salary earners make up the 
vast majority of the consumers. 


Paul H. Douglas, Senator from IlI- 
linois—Organized labor has been one 
of the most powerful forces in Amer- 
ica in breaking down the barriers of 
discrimination based on race, color 
or creed. Workers have found that 
attempts to divide them by race, color 
or creed resulted only in the destruc- 
tion of that unity which was so es- 
sential in the securing of better hours, 
wages and working conditions. 
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Have you read this tunely pamphlet? 


Whether you have a job or are unemployed, you should 
read this AFL-CIO pamphlet. It covers these subjects: 


What’s Wrong With the Economy... 
What America Can Do About It... 
How You Can Get America Back to Work .. . 


The pamphlet, No. 94, is now available 
from the AFL-CIO Department of Publications, 
AFL-CIO Building, Washington 6, D.C. 
How many do you need? There is no charge. 











You can thank 
the unions for your 


PALD VACATION 
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THE labor movement doesn't always receive proper recognition for all the good it has done. 
For example, history records that the free public schools were established in this country . 
only because trade unionists demanded educational opportunity for all children as an es- - 


sential ingredient of a democratic society. But millions of Americans don't realize that the 
trade unionists of yesteryear are to be thanked for the existence of our public schools. 
Another great labor achievement is the annual vacation with pay. Not too many years 
ago, paid vacations were given only to the executives and just a small fraction of working 
people. Then organized labor pressed its demand for this benefit for all who toil. And 
the unions were successful. When you are enjoying your vacation with pay this summer 


—or whenever you take your vacation—remember that it's no gift from your employer but 





a solid and worthwhile gain that was fought for and won for you by organized labor. 








